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PREFACE 


This little book is not intended For a history or 
archeological treatise, but to assist those who 
visit, or have visited, Agra, to an intelligent under¬ 
standing of one of the greatest epochs of Indian 
Art. In the historical part of it, I have omitted 
unimportant names and dates, and only attempted 
to give such a sketch of the personality of the 
greatest of the Great Moguls, and of the times in 
winch they lived, as is necessary for an apprecia¬ 
tion of the wonderful monuments they left behind 
them. India is the only part of the British Empire 
where art is still a living reality, a portion of 
the people's spiritual possessions, We, in our 
ignorance and affectation of superiority, make 
efforts to improve it with Western ideas; hut, so 
far, have only succeeded in doing it incalculable 
harm. It would be wiser if we would first attempt 
to understand it. 

Among many works to which I owe valuable 
information, J should name especially Erskine s 


Preface 


translation of Babars H Memoirs;*' Muhammad 
Latifs H Agra, Historical and Descriptive;" and 
Edmund Smith's “ Fatchpur-Sikri.” My acknow¬ 
ledgments arc due to Babu Abanindro Nath 
Tagore, Mr. A, Polwhele, Executive Engineer, 
Agra, and to Mr. J. H. Marshall, Director-General 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, for kind 
assistance rendered. I am particularly indebted 
to Messrs. Johnston and Hoffman, of Calcutta, for 
allowing me to make use of their valuable collec¬ 
tion of photographs for the illustrations. 

In quoting from "Bernier's Travels," 1 have 
used Constable's translation, with Messrs. A. 
Constable & Co.’s kind permission. To the 
Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After I 
owe permission to make use of my article on 
14 The Taj and its Designers," published in that 
Review, June, 1903. 

Calcutta, 

Jawiarjr, 1904. 
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AGRA 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

Acra has two histories; one of the ancient city 
on the east, or left, bank of the river Jumna, going 
back so far as to be lost in the legends of 
Krishna and of the heroes of the Mahabharata; 
the other of the modern city, founded by Akbar 
in a.d. 1558, on the right bank of the river, and 
among Muhammadans still retaining its name of 
Akbarabad, which is intimately associated with 
the romance of the Great Moguls, and known 
throughout the world as the city of the Taj. 

Of ancient Agra little now remains except a 
few traces of the foundations. It was a place of 
importance under various Hindu dynasties previous 
to the Muhammadan invasions of India, but its 
chequered fortunes down to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century are the usual tale of siege and 
capture by Hindu or Mussulman, and- possess 
little historical interest 

in A.U, 150s Sultan Sikandar Lodi, the last but 

E 2 
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one of the Afghan dynasty at Delhi, rebuilt Agra 
and made it the seat of government Sikandra, 
the burial-place of Akbar, is named after him, 
and there he built a garden-house which subse¬ 
quently became the tomb of Mariam Zam&ni, one 
of Akbar's wives. The son of Sultan Sikandar, 
Ibrahim Lodi, was defeated and slain by Babar 
at Fanipat, near Delhi, in 1526, and from that 
time Agra became one of the principal cities of 
the Mogul Empire which Babar founded. 


The Great Moguls.—!. Babar. 

Though very few memorials of Babar's short 
but brilliant rdgn still exist at Agra t the life of 
this remarkable man is so important a part of 
the Mogul dynasty that it must not be passed 
over by the intelligent tourist or student of 
Mogul art. It was Babars sunny disposition, j 
and the love of nature characteristic of his race, 
that brought back into Indian art the note of 
joyousness which it had not known since the days 
of Buddhism. Babar is one of the most striking 
figures in Eastern history. He was descended 
jfrom Tamerlane, or Timur, on his father's side, 
and, on his mother's, from Chinghiz Khan. In 
the year 1494, at the age of twelve, he became 
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king of Farghana, a small kingdom of Central 
Asia, now known as Kokand. IIis sovereignty, 
however, was of a very precarious tenure, for he 
was surrounded on all sides by a horde of 
rapacious, intriguing relatives, scrambling for the 
fragments of Timur's empire. With hardly a 
trustworthy ally except a remarkably clever and 
courageous old grandmother, he struggled for 
three years to retain his birthright. Then, acting 
on a sudden inspiration, he made a dash for 
Samarkand, the ancient capital of Timur, and 
won it. In his delightful memoirs Babar describes 
how, with boyish glee, lie paced the ramparts 
himself, wandered from palace to palace, and 
revelled in the fruit-gardens of what was then 
one of the finest cities of Asia But in less than 
a hundred days, most of his shifty Mongol troops, 
disappointed in not finding as much booty as they 
expected, deserted and joined a party ®f his 
enemies, who straightway attacked Andijan, the 
capital of Farghana, where Babar had left his 
mother and grandmother. Before he could come 
to their rescue Andijan had fallen, and at the 
same time Samarkand, which he had left, was 
occupied by another of his numerous rivals. This 
double misfortune caused still more of his followers 
to leave him, and he found himself without a 
kingdom, except the little town of Khojend, and 
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with only two hundred men. I'or almost the 
only time in His life he gave way utterly to 
despair. "I became a prey to melancholy and 
vexation; I was reduced to a sore distressed state 
and wept much." 

Before long, however, Babar, rejoined by his 
mother and grandmother, whom the captors of 
Andijan had spared, taking advantage of another 
turn in the wheel of fortune, recovered his ki ngdom 
of Farghana, but lost the greater part of it again 
through another desertion of his " Mongol rascals," 
A second time, with only a handful of men, he 
surprised and captured Samarkand (a*p. 1500). 

In the following year he rashly sallied out against 
Shaibani, the most formidable of his adver¬ 
saries, was defeated, and, after vainly trying 
to hold the city against the victors, was forced 
to fly under cover of the night. This time he 
did not weep, but consoled himself next morning 
by riding a headlong race with two of his com¬ 
panions. Reaching a village, where they found 
"nice fat flesh, bread of fine flour well baked, 
sweet melons, and excellent grapes in great 
abundance," Babar declared that in all his fife 
he never enjoyed himself so much or felt so 
keenly the pleasures of peace and plenty. 

He now took refuge among the hilts near 
Uratipa, finding amusement in observing the life 
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of the villagers, and especially in conversing with 
the mother of the headman, an old lady of a 
Injndred and eleven, whose descendants, to the 
number of ninety-six, lived in the country round 
about One of her relatives had served in the 
army with which Timur had invaded India, and 
she entertained the future Emperor of Hindustan 
by telling him stories of his ancestor’s adventures. 
After several fruitless raids with the few 
troopers who remained faithful to him, he allied 
himself with his two uncles, Mahmud and Ahmad 
Khan, in an attack against Tambal, one of the 
powerful nobles who had revolted against him 
and set up Jahangir, his brother, on the throne 
of Farghana. At a critical moment his uncles 
left Babar to the mercy of his enemy, and he was 
again forced to fly for his life, hotly pursued by 
Tam bat's horsemen, He was overtaken by two 
of them, who, not daring to pit themselves against 
Babar's prodigious strength and courage, tried 
to inveigle hint into a trap, Babar gives a 
moving description of this great crisis in his life. 
Thoroughly exhausted, and seeing no prospect 
of escape, he resigned himself to die:— 

"There was a stream in the garden, and there 
I made my ablutions and recited a prayer of two 
bowings. Then surrendering myself to medita¬ 
tion, I was about to ask God for His compassion, 
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when sleep closed my eyes. I saw {in my dream) 
Khwaja Yakub, the son of Khwaja Yahya, and 
grandson of his Eminence the Khwaja ‘Obaid- 
Allah {a famous saint of Samarkand), with a 
numerous escort, mounted on dappled grey horses, 
come before me and say, ‘Do not be anxious, the 
Khwaja has sent me to tell you that he wilt support you 
and seal yon on the throne of sovereignty ; whenever a 
difficulty occurs to you, remember to beg his help, and 
he a ?ill at once respond to your appeal, and victory and 
triumph shall straightway lean to your side,' I awoke 
with easy heart, at the very moment when Yusuf 
the constable and his companions (Tambal's 
soldiers) were plotting some trick to seize and 
throttle me. Hearing them discussing it, I said 
to them, ‘All you say is very well, but I shall 
be curious to see which of you dares to approach 
me.' As 1 spoke the tramp of a number of horses 
was heard outside the garden wall. Yusuf the 
constable cadaimed, 'If we had taken you and 
brought you to Tambai, our affairs would have 
prospered much thereby; as it is, he has sent a 
large troop to seize you ; and the noise you hear is 
the tramp of horses on your track.’ At this asser¬ 
tion my face fell, and 1 knew not what to devise, 
"At this very moment the horsemen, who 
had not at first found the gate of the garden, 
made a breach in its crumbling wall, through 
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which they entered- 1 saw they were Kutluk 
Muhammad Bari as and Bahai Pargari, two of my 
most devoted followers, with ten or twenty other 
persons. When they came near to my person 
they threw Lli cm selves off their horses, and, 
bending the knee at a respectful distance, fell at 
my feet, and overwhelmed me with marks of their 
affection. 

" Amazed at this apparition, l felt that God 
had just restored me to life. 1 called to them at 
once, ‘ Seize Yusuf the constable, and the wretched 
traitors who are with him, and bring them to roe 
bound hand and foot' Then, turning to my 
rescuers, I said, ‘ Whence come you ? Who told 
you what was happening?’ Kutluk Muhammad 
fctarliis answered, ‘After 1 found myself separated 
from you in the sudden flight from Akhsi, I 
reached Andijan at the very moment when the 
Khans themselves were making their entry. 
There I saw, in a dream, Khwaja ‘Obaid-Allah, 
who said, “ Fadtshah Babar is at this instant in a 
village catted Kartndn ; jty thither and bring him back 
Tvith you, for the throne ts his of right." Rejoicing at 
this dream, I related it to the big Khan and little 
Khan . . . Three days have we been marching, and 
thanks be to God for bringing about this meeting.'" 1 


i B^bar's “ Memoirs," translated by Erskint. 
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After this exciting adventure Babar rejoined 
his time-serving uncles, hut was Forced into exile 
again in 1503, when, at the battle of Akshi, the 
Khans were completely defeated by Shaibani 
Then he resolved to depart out of Farghana and 
to give up the attempt to recover his kingdom. 
Characteristically, when foiled in one enterprise 
he entered upon another yet more ambitious, 
joined by his two brothers, Jahangir and Nasir, 
and by a motley array of various wandering tribes, 
he swooped down upon Kabul and captured it. 

The description of the new kingdom thus easily 
won, which fills many pages of the Memoirs, 
reveals another side of Babar's character—his 
intense love of nature. He gives minute accounts 
of the climate, physical characteristics, the fruits, 
flowers, birds, and beasts, as well as of the human 
inhabitants. In the intervals between his battles, 
or between his rollicking drinking parties, which for 
some years of his life degenerated into drunken 
orgies, we often find Babar lost in admiration of 
some beautiful landscape, or collecting flowers 
and planting fruit trees. Wherever he came, 
Babars first care was to dig wells and plant 
fruit and flower gardens. India owes much to the 
Great Moguls’ love of horticulture. 

When Babar had drilled his unruly Afghan 
subjects into something like order, he made, in 
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1506, one more unsuccessful attempt to crush 
Shaibani. However, in 1510, when that doughty 
warrior was defeated and slain by Ismail, Shah 
of Persia, Samarkand fell once more into Babars 
hands, as a vassal of the Shah, Eight months 
afterwards he was driven out again. From that 
time Babar gave up all hopes of re-establishing 
the empire of his ancestor Timur, and turned 
his face towards India. In 1 srt> he gathered an 
army for his first expedition, which was, however, 
more of a reconnaissance than a conquest Four 
more attempts he made, until at last, in 1526, 
with only 10,000 men, he defeated the hosts of 
Ibrahim Lodi, the last of the Afghan kings of \ 
Delhi, who, with 15,000 of his troops, were left 
dead on the field of Panipat 

Thus, after many struggles, Babar became 
" master and conqueror of the mighty empire of 
Hindustan," but he had to fight two more great 
battles before his sovereignty was undisputed— 
one in 152; near Fatehpur Sikri, with the great 
chief of the Rajputs, Raja Sanga of Chitore, and 
j another in 1539 near Buxar, with the Afghans 
who had settled in Bengal. The next year Babar 
(died in his garden palace at Agra The nobility 
of his character was conspicuous in his death as 
it was in his life. He was devotedly attached to his 
eldest son, Humayun,who was seized with malarial 
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fever while staying at his country estate at Sam- 
bhal. Babar had him removed by boat to Agra, 
but his physicians declared that the case was 
hopeless. Babars own health had suffered much 
during his life in India, and he was terribly 
agitated by the news. When some one suggested 
that in such circumstances the Almighty some* 
times deigned to accept the thing most valued 
by one friend in exchange for the life of another, 
Babar exclaimed that of all things his life was 
dearest to Humayun, as Humayun's was to him. 
He would sacrifice his own life to save his son. 
His courtiers entreated him to give up instead 
the great diamond taken at Agra, said to be the 
most valuable on earth. Babar declared that no 
stone could compare in value with his own life, 
and after solemnly walking round Humayun's 
couch, as in a religious sacrifice, he retired to 
devote himself to prayer. Soon afterwards he 
was heard to exclaim, 11 1 have borne it away! I 
have borne it away!" Humayun began to re¬ 
cover, and, as he improved, Babar gradually sank. 
Commending his son to the protection of his 
friends, and imploring Humayun to be kind and 
forgiving to his brothers, the first of the “ Great 
Moguls" of India passed away. He was buried 
at Kabul, in one of his beloved gardens, which, 
according to Tartar custom, he had chosen for 
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his tomb, in " the sweetest spot of the neighbour* 
hood." 1 


Babar's connection with Agra. 

8abar's connection with Agra began imme¬ 
diately after the battle of Panipat. He sent for¬ 
ward Humayun, who occupied the town without 
opposition. The story of the great diamond 
referred to above is here recorded in the Memoirs. 
The Raja of Gwalior, slain at Panipat, had left 
his family and the heads of his clan at Agra, In 
gratitude to Humayun, who treated them mag¬ 
nanimously, and protected them from plunder, they 
presented to him a peskesh, or token of homage, 
consisting of a quantity of jewels and precious 
stones, Among these was one famous diamond 
which had been acquired by Sultan AlSeddin, u It 
is so valuable that a judge of diamonds valued it 
at about half the daily expense of the svhole world. 
It is about eight mikkats * (or about 280 carats> 
This is generally supposed to be the celebrated 
Koh-i-nur. 

Babar determined to establish the seat of his 
government at Agra, but was almost dissuaded 
hy the desolate appearance of the country. " It 

1 For further particulars of Rabat's history the reader is referred 
to the “ Memoirs," or 10 Stanley Lane-Pnole’s admirable “Lite of 
Babar," in she “ Kulera of India Series(Macmillan St Co,), 
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always appears to me," he says, "that one of the 
chief defects of Hindustan is the want of artificial 
watercourses. I had intended, wherever 1 might 
fix my residence, to construct water-wheels, to 
produce an artificial stream, and to lay out an 
elegant and regularly planned pleasure ground. 
Shortly after coming to Agra 1 passed the Jumna 
with this object in view, and examined the country 
to pitch upon a fit spot for a garden. The whole 
was so ugly and detestable that I repassed the 
river quite repulsed and disgusted. In conse¬ 
quence of the want of beauty and of the disagree¬ 
able aspect of the country, I gave up my intention 
of making a charbagk (garden house); but as no 
better situation presented itself near Agra, 1 was 
finally compelled to make the best of this same 
spot. ... In every corner I planted suitable 
gardens, in every garden I sowed roses and 
narcissus regularly, and in beds corresponding to 
each other. We were annoyed by three things in 
Hindustan; one was its heat, another the strong 
winds, and the third its dust. Baths were the 
means of removing all three inconveniences," 

As I have mentioned above, there are very few 
vestiges remaining of Babar’s city, of his fruit and 
llower gardens, palaces, baths, tanks, wells and 
watercourses. The Ram Bagh (p. 92) is one of 
the gardens laid out either by himself or by one 
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of his nohles, and the Zohra, or Zuhara Bagh, near ‘ 
it, contains the remains of a garden-house, which is. ' 
said to have belonged to one of Babar's daughters. 
Opposite to the Taj there are traces of the founda¬ 
tions of the city he built. Babar planned, and his 
successors completed, the great road leading from 
Agra to Kabul through Lahore, parts of which 
still remain. Some of the old milestones can be 
seen on the road to Slkandra. Babar's account 
of the commencement of it is very characteristic: 
"On Thursday, the 4 th of the latter Rebta, 1 
directed Chikmak Bey, by a writing under the 
royal hand and seal , 1 to measure the distance from 
Agra to Kabul; that at every nine kos he should 
raise a minor, or turret, twelve ges in height, on 
the top of which he was to construct a pavilion; 
that every ten kos he should erect a yam, or post- 
house, which they call a dak-ritoki, for six horses; 
that lie should fix a certain allowance as a pro¬ 
vision for the post-house keepers, couriers, and 
grooms, and for feeding the horses; and orders 
were given that whenever a post-house for horses 

* Tic Stale documents of the Mogul Emperors, “ given under the 
royal hand and seal," were sometimes actually impressed by the 
royal hand. Plate I, reproduces part of a letter, addressed by 
Shah Johan to an ancestor of the present Maharajah of Gidhour. 
Jn this tetter the Raja I Ulan Singh is informed that “the aus¬ 
picious impress of the royal band” is sent as a mark of royal 
favour, and he is commanded to proceed te Court to participate in 
the festivities and to pay homage ta the Emperor. 
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was built, near a khalseh, or imperial demesne, 
they should be furnished from thence with the 
stated allowances; that jf it were situated in a 
pergunna, the nobleman in charge should attend 
to the supply. The same day Chikmak Padshahi 
left Agra." 

The promptness of Ba bar’s administrative 
methods is a striking contrast to the circumlo¬ 
cution of present-day departmentalism. There 
still exist remains of many splendid sarais, or 
halting-places, built along this road by different 
Mogul Emperors for their convenience, from the 
time of Babar down to Aurangzlb. One of the 
finest is the Nurmahal Sarai, near Jalandhar, built 
by Jahangir and named after his favourite wife. 
Edward Terry, who accompanied Sir Thomas Roe, 
James the First's ambassador at Jahangir's Court, 
describes “the long walk of four hundred miles, 
shaded by great trees on both sides," and adds, 

" this is looked upon by the travellers who have 
found the comfort of that cool shade as one of the 
rarest and most beneficial works in the whole 
world." 


II. Humayun. 

Humayun, who succeeded Babar, had many of 
his father's amiable qualities, but none of his 
genius as a leader of men. He utterly failed in the 
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attempt to consolidate the great empire which 
Rabar had left him, and in 1559, or nine and a half 
years after his accession, he was completely 
defeated at Kanauj by Shere Khan Sur, an Afghan 
nobleman, who had submitted to Babar, but re¬ 
volted against his son. Hu may un found himself a 
fugitive with only a handful of men, and was 
eventually driven not only out of Hindustan, but 
even from the kingdom of Kabul. He then took 
refuge with the Shah of Persia Shere Khan Sur, 
under the title of Shere Shah, ruled at Agra until 
he died, five years afterwards. His son, Salim 
Shah, or Sultan Islam, succeeded him, and reigned 
between seven and eight years, but on his death 
the usual quarrels between his relatives and 
generals gave llumayun, who in the mean time had 
got back Kabul with the aid of a Persian army, 
the opportunity to recover his position in Hindu¬ 
stan. This occurred in 1555, but Humayun's unfor¬ 
tunate reign terminated the same year through a 
fatal fall from a staircase in his palace at Delhi. 

Humayun left no memorial of himself at Agra, 
but he is to be remembered for two circumstances: 
the first, that he was the father of the great Akbar, 
who succeeded him; and the second, that the plan 
of his tomb at Delhi, built by Akbar, was the model 
on which the plan of the Taj was based. 
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Interregnum; Shere Shah. 

Shere Shah was a great builder, and a most 
capable ruler, Irt his short reign of five years he 
initiated many of the great administrative reforms 
which Akbar afterwards perfected, Fergusson, in 
his "History of Indian Architecture," mentions 
that in his time there was a fragment of a palace 
built by Shere Shah in the Fort at Agra, “which 
was as exquisite a piece of decorative art as any 
of its class in India" This palace has since been 
destroyed to make room for a barrack, but pro* 
bably the two-storied pavilion known as the 
j Sailmgarli is the fragment to which Fergusson 
i refers. The only other building of Shere Shah's 
time now remaining in Agra is the half-buried 
/ mosque of Aiawal Bilawa l, or Shah Wilaya t. i n 
the Nairki Mandi quarter (see p. 102), 

Shere Shahs tomb at Sasseram, in Bihar, is 
one of the noblest monuments of the Pathan style, 
or the style of the earliest Muhammadan architects 
in India. 


III. Akbar. 

Akbar, the Great,' was born at Amarkot, on 
the edge of the deserts of Marwar, about three years 
after the battle of Kanauj, when his fa*-*- ~ umayun 
*" a fugitive, driven from place ^ piacc by the 
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adherents of Shcrc Shah- At this time the treasury 
of the royal house was so reduced that, when 
Humayun indented on it for the customary presents 
to his faithful followers, the only thing procurable 
was a single pod of musk. With the cheerfulness 
which was the saving grace of Humayun, he broke 
up the pod, and distributed it, adding the pious 
wish, which seemed like prophetic insight, that his 
son's fame might, fill the world like the fragrance 
of that perfume. Trained in the hard school of 
adversity, and inheriting the best qualities of his 
grandfather, Akbar was not long in restoring the 
faded fortunes of the Mogul dynasty. Like Babar, 
he succeeded to the throne at a very early age, and 
found himself surrounded by difficulties which 
would have overwhelmed a weaker character. 
Humayun had, indeed, fought his way back to 
Delhi and Agra, but he had by no means settled 
with all the numerous disputants for the sove¬ 
reignty of Hindustan, which Sultan Islam's death 
had left in the field •, and his departure from Kabul 
had been the signal for revolt in that quarter. 
Akbar, accompanied by Bairam Khan, the ablest 
of Humayun's generals, was in Sind when he 
received at the same time the news of his father's 
death and of the revolt of the Viceroy at Kabul. 
He was th*v little more than thirteen years old, 
but, like Bsi afi* under similar circumstances, he was 
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prompt in decision and in action. Adopting 
Bairam's advice,, which was contrary to that of all 
his other counsellors, he left Kabul out of account, 
and pushed on to Delhi against the forces of Himu, 
a Hindu general, and the most powerful of his foes, 
who had assumed the title of Raja Bikramajit, with 
the hopes of restoring the old I lindu dynasty. On 
the historic plains of Parti pat Akbar completely 
defeated Himu’s army, and thus regained the 
empire which his grandfather had won on the same 
field thirty years before. This great battle was 
the most critical point in his career and though 
Akbar had to undertake many other hard cam¬ 
paigns before he was absolute master of the empire, 
his position from that time was never seriously 
endangered 

Until his eighteenth year Akbar remained under 
the tutelage of Bai ram, an able general, but un¬ 
scrupulous and cruel The high-minded, generous 
disposition of Akbar revolted against some of his 
guardian's methods, but he recognised that, for 
some years at least, Bai ram's experience was neces¬ 
sary for him- In 1560, however, he took the 
administration entirely into his own hands- Bai ram, 
in disgust, took up arms against his young master, 
but was soon defeated and taken prisoner. With his 
usual magnanimity, Akbar pardoned him, and sent 
him off to Mecca with a munificent present; but 
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the revengeful knife of an Afghan put an end to 
the turbulent nobleman’s life before he could leave 
India 

Akbar spent the rest of his long reign in elabo¬ 
rating the administrative reforms which have made 
him famous as the greatest ruler India has ever 
had With the aid of able ministers, both Hindu 
and Muhammadan, he purified the administration 
of justice, keeping the supreme control in his own 
hands; enjoined absolute tolerance in religious 
matters; abolished oppressive taxes, and re¬ 
organized and improved the system of land revenue 
introduced by Shere Shah* A minute account of 
Akbar’s reign, of his policy, habits, and character, 
is given in the "Akbar-nama" the history written 
by his devoted friend and Prime Minister, Abul 
Fazl No detail of state affairs was too small for 
Akbars personal attention. Ability and integrity 
were the only passports to his favour, while 
bigotry and injustice were anathemas to him. 
Like Babar, he was fond of horticulture, and 
imported many kinds of fruit trees and flowers 
into India. Though he could neither read nor 
write, he had a great library of Hindi, Persian, 
Arabic, Greek, and other books, and Abul Fazl 
relates that every book was read through to him 
from beginning to end. 

The most remarkable of all this remarkable man’s 
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intellectual activities were his attempts to bring 
about a reconciliation of all the discordant reli- 
4 - gious elements of his empire. Badayunl, one of his 
contemporary historians, but, unlike him, a bigoted 
Musalman, comments thus on Akbar's religious 
views: “From his earliest childhood to his man¬ 
hood, and from his manhood to old age, his Majesty 
has passed through the most various phases, and 
through all sorts of religious practices and sectarian 
beliefs, and has collected everything which people 
can find in books, with a talent of selection peculiar 
to him and a spirit of inquiry opposed to every 
(Islamite) principle. Thus a faith based on some 
elementary principles traced itself on the mirror of 
his heart, and, as the result of all the influences 
which were brought to bear on his Majesty, there 
grew gradually, as the outline on a stone, the 
conviction on his heart that there were sensible 
men in all religions, and abstemious thinkers and 
men endowed with miraculous powers among all 
nations. If some true knowledge were thus every¬ 
where to be found, why should truth be confined 
to one religion, or to a creed like Islam, which was 
comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand years 
old; why should one sect assert what another 
denies, and why should one claim a preference 
without having superiority conferred upon itself?" 

Near to his palace at Fateh pur Sikri he built an 
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Ibadat Khana, or Hall of Worship, for the dis¬ 
cussion of philosophy and religion. There he 
received representatives of all religious sects, 
Muhammadans, Brahmans, Jains, Buddhists, Parsis, 
Jews, and Christians, and listened attentively to 
their arguments. He studied deeply religious 
books, and had the New Testament translated into 
Persian, He also invited Jesuit priests from Goa, 
and not only allowed them to build a church at 
Agra, but even attended a marriage service and 
interpreted the words of the sermon to the bride. 
Badayunl says that “his Majesty firmly believed in 
the truth of the Christian religion, and wishing to 
spread the doctrines of Jesus, ordered Prince 
Murad (his son) to take a few lessons in Chris¬ 
tianity by way of auspiciousness," The Jesuits, 
however, did not succeed in making Akbar a con¬ 
vert, for when his religious convictions were at 
last settled, he proclaimed as the state religion a 
kind of eclectic pantheism called Dtn-i-ilAtu, or 
11 Divine Faith," with himself as the chief inter¬ 
preter. Dispensing with all forms of priesthood, 
he simply recognized One God, the Maker of the 
Universe, and himself as God's vicegerent on earth. 
He rejected the doctrine of the Resurrection, and 
accepted that of the transmigration of souls. The 
Islamite prayers were abolished, and others of a 
more general character were substituted for them. 
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The ceremonial was largely borrowed from the 
Hindus. 

The " Divine Failh “ had no hold on the people, 
and its influence ceased with the death of its 
founder. It is even said that Akbar, on his death¬ 
bed, acknowledged the orthodox Muhammadan 
creed, but the evidence on this point is unreliable. 
Akbar's religious system had an important political 
bearing, for the keynote of his whole policy was 
the endeavour to unite with a bond of common 
interest alt the diverse social, religious, and racial 
elements of his empire. He overlooked nothing 
which might further the object he had in view. He 
chose his ministers and generals indiscriminately 
from all his subjects, without distinction of race or 
religion. He allied himself in marriage with the 
royal Hindu families of Kajputana. He sat daily 
on the judgment seat to dispense justice to all 
who chose to appeal to him, and, like the famous 
Harun-al-Rashid, he would at times put on dis¬ 
guises and wander unattended among the people, 
to keep himself informed of their real condition 
and to check the malpractices of his officials. 

Though Akbar unavoidably had bitter enemies 
among the more bigoted of his Muhammadan sub¬ 
jects, his wise tolerance of all beliefs and the 
generosity of his policy for the most part disarmed 
hostility from all sides. Certainly no ruler of India 
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before or since succeeded so far in carrying out 
his object- He is still one of the great popular 
heroes of Hindustan : his mighty deeds in war and 
in the chase, his wise and witty sayings, the splen¬ 
dour of his court, his magnanimity and his justice, 
still live in song and in story, 

Akbar died in the Fort at Agra on October * 3 . 
1603, in the fifty-first year of his reign, aged 63. 
He was buried at Sikandra, in the mausoleum 
commenced by himself, and finished by his son 
and successor, Jahangir, 


Akbar s connection with Agra, 

The modern city of Agraj as stated previously, 
was founded by Akbar in 1558, opposite to the old 
city on the left bank of the river He built the 
Fort, on the site of an old Pathan castle, and part of 
the palace within it. Agra was the seat of govern¬ 
ment during the greater part of his reign. He also 
built the great mosque and the magnificent palaces 
and public buildings of Fatehpur Sikri, which are 
among the most famous of the antiquities of India. 


IV. Jahangir. 

The eldest surviving son of Akbar, Prince Salim, 
on his accession to the throne in iGoSp assumed the 
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title of Nur-ud-din Jahangir (Light of the Faith, 
Conqueror of the World). 

He was passionate, cruel, and a drunkard, but 
not without ability and force of character. As 
Prince Salim he had instigated the assassination 
of the Prime Minister, Abul Fazl, and probably 
hastened his own father’s death by his violent 
conduct. There was, however, a reconciliation! at 
the end, and Jahangir endeavoured to atone for his 
behaviour by lavish expenditure on Akbar's tomb 
at Sikandra. He has also left many pious tributes 
to his father’s memory in his autobiography, 
Jahangir’s favourite wife was the celebrated Nur 
Mahal, who for twenty years was almost the 
supreme power in the imperial court Her beauty 
attracted his attention while he was still Prince 
Salim, but Akbar, disapproving of her as a daughter- 
in-law, gave her in marriage to Sher Afsan, " the 
Hon killer" a nobleman of Burdwan. After his 
accession, having treacherously procured the death 
of her husband, Jahangir had Nur Mahal removed 
to Agra and placed under the care of his mother. 
For many years she repulsed all Jahangir’s over¬ 
tures, but when at last she consented to he his queen 
she became his most devoted wife. She accom panied 
him on all his travels, and Jahangir consulted her 
in all important affairs of state. Sir Thomas Roe, 
James the First’s ambassador, describes Jahangir 
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at Agra taking his wife for an evening drive in a 
bullock cart, ,J the King himself being her carter," 
He affectionately changed her name from Nur 
Mahal, ” Light of the Palace," to Nur Jahan, 

“ Light of the World." The imperial coinage bore 
her name and an inscription, "Gold has acquired 1 
a new value since it bore the name of Nur Jahan. j 
She even succeeded to some extent in controlling 
Jahangirs drunken habits. She was a great 
patroness of the arts, and it is said that the 
Samman Burj, her apartments in the Agra palace, i 
was decorated after her own designs. Her charity 
was boundless; she was the especial protectress 
of orphan girls, and provided marriage portions 
for no less than 500 from her private purse. 

Nur Mahal's father, Itmad-ud-daulah, became 
Lord High Treasurer, and afterwards Wazir, or 
Prime Minister. On his death his daughter built 
for him the magnificent tomb at Agra known by 
his name. 

During Jahangirs reign many Europeans, 
travellers, adventurers and others, flocked to the 
Mogul court. They were allowed free access to 
the palace, and Jahangir frequently admitted them 
to join in his midnight carouses. He showed great 
favour to the Jesuit priests, and even allowed two 
of his nephews to be instructed in the Christian 

religion. 
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The violent temper of Jahangir was inherited 
by his son, Prince Khurram, afterwards Shah 
Jahan, and the peace of his reign was frequently 
disturbed by open rebellion on the part of the 
Prince. In 1623 Shah Jahan actually sacked Agra., 
and his soldiers committed fearful atrocities on the 
inhabitants. He failed, however, to capture the 
fort, which contained the imperial treasury, and 
Jahangir, no doubt remembering his own father's 
leniency towards himself, forgave his unruly son, 

Jahangir died in 1627, and was buried at Shah- 
dara, near Lahore, in a magnificent tomb prepared 
by Nur MahaL She herself retired to Lahore, 
and, though she lived till 1648, ceased to take any 
part in state affairs after his death. She was 
buried by her husband's side at Shahdara. 


Jahangir's connection with Agra. 

Jahangir for a great part of his reign held his 
court at Lahore, or at Kabul, The chief monu¬ 
ments of his reign at, or near, Agra are At bar's 
tomb at Sikandra <p. 97), and Itmad-ud-daulah’s 
tomb (p. 85), already mentioned. Part of the 
Agra Palace, the jahangiri Mahal (p. 63), is named 
after him, though it is most probable that it was 
really built in Akbar’s reign. 
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There are a few minor buildings of Jahangir's 
time in Agra, such as the baths of AN Verdi Khan 
in Chipitollah Street, the mosque of Motamid Khan 
in the Kashmiri Bazar, and the tower known after 
the name of Boland Khan, the chief eunuch of 
Jahangir's palace. These are of purely archaeo¬ 
logical interest. 


V. Shah Jahan. 

Shah jahan, on his father's death, though only 
fourth in right of succession to the throne, speedily 
disposed of his brothers by means very commonly 
adopted in Oriental royal families, and was en¬ 
throned at Agra in Immediately afterwards 

he wreaked his vengeance on the Portuguese, who 
had taken part against him in his rebellion against 
Jahangir, by destroying their settlement at Hughii. 
The next year, while on an expedition to suppress 
disorder in the Deccan, he lost his favourite wife, 
Mumtaz Mahal, the lady of the Taj, For a long 
time the Emperor abandoned himself entirely to 
grief, and he remained faithful to her memory until 
his death. 

The actual building of the Taj commenced in 
1632. From this date until 1658, when Aurangzifa 
usurped the throne, was the most magnificent 
period of the Mogul dynasty. The whole empire 
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enjoyed comparative peace and prosperity. Shah 
Jahan’s just and liberal government continued his 
father’s and grandfather's policy of tolerance 
towards the Hindus, and his administration, 
though conducted with great pomp and splendour, 
did not press hardly upon the people. It was one 
of the greatest epochs of Indian architecture; 
besides the Taj Mahal, the buildings erected 
during these years include four of the masterpieces 
of the Mogul period—the jami Masjid,or Cathedral 
Mosque, of Delhi; the Mtitl Masjid, or Pearl 
Mosque, of Agra; part of the Agra Palace, and the 
great palace at Delhi, of which only a small portion 
now exists. 

It is said that as Shah Jahan advanced towards 
old age he abandoned himself more and more to a 
life of pleasure and self-indulgence, but his last years 
were darkened by the same kind of family intrigues 
through which he himself had gained the throne. 
In 1657 the serious illness of the Emperor brought 
these intrigues to a head. His eldest son by 
Mumtaa Mahal, called Dara Shikoh, a gracious and 
generous Prince, but headstrong and intolerant of 
advice, was appointed Regent. On receiving this 
intelligence, his younger brothers, Shuja, Viceroy 
of Bengal, and Murad, Viceroy of Gujerat, declared 
their independence, and marched upon Agra. 
Aurangiib, the third son, a religious bigot, but the 
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ablest and most virile of the brothers, hastened to 
join them, and being placed in chief command, 
attacked Dara T s army close to Agra and completely 
defeated him. Three days afterwards he entered 
the city. Shah Jahan sent his chamberlain to 
order him to leave the city at once and return to 
his post in the Deccan, but Aurangzib, affecting 
to believe that his father was dead, disregarded the 
order. He succeeded by bribes and promises in 
bringing over some of the principal nobles to his 
side, and being well informed by Rushanara, his 
younger sister, who was his equal in cunning and 
artifice, of all that went on in the palace, he baffled 
Shah Jahan's attempts to lay hands on him. At 
last, under pretence of arranging an amicable 
meeting with his son Mahmud, Aurangzib beguiled 
Shah jahan into withdrawing his troops from the 
Fort. Mahmud immediately forced his way in 
with a picked body or men and seized the person 
of the Emperor, The plan succeeded so well that 
no attempt at a rescue was made 

The French traveller Tavernier, who has left a 
complete record of the time, writes of this event; 
" It is most surprising that not one of the servants 
of the grand King offered to assist him; that all 
his subjects abandoned him, and that they turned 
their eyes to the rising sun, recognizing no one as 
king but Aurangzib. Shah Jahan, though still 
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living, passed from their memories. If, perchance, 
there were any who felt touched by his misfortu nes, 
fear made them silent, and made them basely 
abandon a king who had governed them like a 
father, and with a mildness which is not common 
wUh sovereigns. For although he was severe 
enough to the nobles when they failed to perform 
their duties, he arranged all things for the comfort 
of the people, by whom he was much beloved, but 
who gave no signs of it at this crisis." 

Shah Jahan remained confined in a set of apart¬ 
ments of the Agra Palace for seven years. He 
died in i6Se, and was buried by the side of Mumtaz 
Mahal in the Taj. His captivity was shared by his 
favourite daughter, Jahanara, who since the death 
of her mother had ruled the imperial household 
and taken a prominent part in state affairs. She 
had actively supported the cause of Dara, and thus 
incurred the resentment of Aurangzlb. On her 
father's death she retired to Delhi, and she lived 
there until 1681. Her simple grave, covered with 
grass, is in a quiet corner of the courtyard of Niza- 
mudin’s tomb, near Delhi, where the memory of 
her filial piety adds to the poetic charm of all the 
surroundings. 
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The Monuments of Shah jahan's Reign at Agra. 

The Taj Mahal (p. 7* 0 : the Jami Masjid (p. 69) ; 
and the following buildings in the Fort; The Mhti 
Masjid {p. 43); the Diwan-i-ftm (p 46); the Dlwan- 
i-khas (p. 55); the Khas Mahal (p. 59}. 


VI. Aurangzib. 

Agra is only concerned with the first seven 
years of Aurangzib’s reign, for, after the death 
of Shah Jahan, the court was removed to Delhi, 
and Agra was left with only a provincial governor 
10 maintain its former magnificence. The unhappy 
Dara, after his defeat by Aurangzib, made fruit¬ 
less attempts to retrieve his fortunes, but was 
at last betrayed into the hands of his brother, 
who immediately put him to death. Aurangzib 
lost no time in disposing of his other two brothers, 
and thus placed his succession to the throne beyond 
dispute. 

The Princess Rushanara, as a reward for her 
treachery, was raised to the position formerly 
epjoyed by her sister Jahanara. The French 
^physician Bernie r, who resided twelve years at 
the Mogul court* in the time of Aurangzib, has 
left many minute and graphic records of the 
times. Here is a picture of Rushanara when she 
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accompanied Aurangzibon the march from Delhi to 
Kashmir 

" Stretch imagination to its utmost limits, and 
you can conceive no exhibition more grand and 
imposing than when Rauchcnara-Begum, mounted 
on a stupendous Pegu elephant and seated in 
a mikdmber, biasing with gold and azure, is 
followed by five or six other elephants with 
mikdembers nearly as resplendent as her own, 
and filled with ladies attached to her house¬ 
hold Close to the Princess are the chief 
eunuchs, richly adorned and finely mounted, 
each with a wand of office in his hand; and 
surrounding her elephant a troop of female 
servants, Tartars and Kachmcrys, fantastically 
attired and riding handsome pad-horses. Besides 
these attendants are several eunuchs on horseback, 
accompanied by a multitude of pagys, or lackeys, 
on foot, with large canes, who advance a great 
way before the Princess, both to the right and 
left, for the purpose of clearing the road and 
driving before them every intruder. Immediately 
behind Rauchenara-Begum’s retinue appears a 
principal lady of the court, mounted and attended 
in much the same manner as the Princess. This 
lady is followed by a third, she by a fourth, and 
so on, until fifteen or sixteen females of quality 
pass with a grandeur of appearance, equipage, and 
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retinue more or less proportionate to their rank, 
pay, and office. There is something very impres¬ 
sive of state and royalty in the march of these 
sixty or more elephants; in their solemn and, as 
it were, measured steps, in the splendour of the 
mikdembers, and the brilliant and innumerable 
followers in attendance; and, if I had not regarded 
this display of magnificence with a sort of philo¬ 
sophical indifference, 1 should have been apt to 
be carried away by such flights of imagination 
as inspire most of the Indian poets when they 
represent the elephants as conveying so many 
goddesses concealed from the vulgar gaze." 1 

Dramatic justice overtook the scheming Princess 
at last. In 1664 Aurangzlb fell dangerously ill, 
and, while he was unconscious, Rushanara, be¬ 
lieving him to be dying, abstracted the signet 
ring from his finger and issued letters, as under 
the royal seal, to the various Viceroys and 
Governors, setting aside the succession of the 
Emperor's eldest son by a Rajput Princess in 
favour of another son, a boy of six, by a Muham¬ 
madan sultana. She hoped by this means to keep 
the supreme power in her own hands during the 
long minority of the new Emperor. Aurangzib 
unexpectedly recovered, and became suspicious 
of his dangerous sister. The host of enemies 

1 Ikrnier’s “ TmvtU "—Constable"* translation. 
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she had created at court were not slow in taking 
advantage of the situation, and Rushanara soon 
afterwards disappeared—removed, it is said, by 
poison, 

Aurangztb ruled with a firm hand, and in 
strict justice according to the taw of Islam, but 
though a man of great intellectual powers, of 
marvellous energy and indomitable courage, he 
was wanting in imagination, sympathy, and fore¬ 
sight, the highest qualities of a really great ruler. 
He checked the dissolute conduct of the nobles, 
and set an example of industry and devotion to 
duty ; but his narrow, bigoted disposition inclined 
him to distrust even his own ministers, so that, 
unlike his three predecessors, he was badly served 
by Lhe lieutenants in whose hands the administra¬ 
tion of the provinces rested. He surrounded 
himself with religious bigots of the Sunni seel 
of Muhammadans, who aided him in bitter perse¬ 
cution of the Hindus. Hardly anything of artistic 
or architectural interest was created under his 
patronage. Most of the great artists who attended 
Shah Jahan's court were dismissed as unorthodox 
or heretics, and many noble monuments were 
mutilated by the Emperor's fanatical followers 
on the ground that they contravened the precept 
of the Koran which forbids the representation of 
animate nature in art. 
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V 


He died in 1707, eighty-nine years of age. 
The Mogul empire, surrounded by hordes of the 
enemies his bigotry and intolerance had created, 
was already tottering to its fall, and the star of 
the British raj was rising. Seventeen years before 
his death he had granted to Job Charnock a piece 
of land at Sutanati, the site of the future capital of 
our Indian empire. 


Agra and the Later Mogul Emperors 

Agra played a very small part in the history 
of the weak-minded and dissolute successors of 
Aurangzib, Firokhshtyar, who reigned from 1713 
to 1719, resided occasionally there. After his 
death disputes between various claimants to the 
throne led to Agra Fort being besieged and 
captured by Husein Ali Khan, a partisan of one 
of them, who looted the treasury of all the 
valuables deposited there during three centuries. 
“There were the effects of Nur Jahan Begum 
and Mumtaz Mahal, amounting in value, according 
to various reports, to two or three crores of rupees. 
There was in particular the sheet of pearls which 
Shah Jahan bad caused to be made for the tomb 
of Mumtaz Mahal, of the value of several lakhs 
of rupees, which was spread over it on the 
anniversary and on Friday nights. There was 
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the ewer of Nur Jahan and her cushion of woven 
gold and rich pearls, with a border of valuable 
garnets and emeralds." (Elliott.) 

In J739 Nadir, Shah of Persia, sacked Delhi, 
carried off Shah Jahan's famous peacock throne, 
and laid Agra also under contribution. The 
Mahraitas next appeared on the scene. In 1764 
the jits of Bharatpur, under So raj Mai, captured 
Agra, looted the Taj, and played havoc with the 
palaces in the Fort, They were joined by Waiter 
Reinhardt, an adventurer, half French and half 
German, who sold his services for any work of 
infamy, and had only recently assisted in the 
murder of the British Resident and other Europeans 
at Patna. He afterwards entered the Mogul 
sen-ice, and was rewarded by a grant of a tract 
of country near Meerut, which remained in the 
possession of his family until recent times. He 
died at Agra in 1778, and was buried in the Catholic 
cemetery. 

For the nest thirty-nine years Agra was occu¬ 
pied by Mahrattas and by Mogul imperialists in 
turn, John Messing, a Dutch officer in the employ 
of the Mahrattas, was Governor of Agra in 1794, 
and died there in t8oa. The next year it was 
captured by the British under General, afterwards 
Lord, Lake, and from that time until 1857 its 
history' was uneventful. 
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Agra in the Mutiny. 

Agra did not take any prominent part in the 
events of the Mutiny. A mob plundered the city, 
burnt the public offices, and killed a number of 
Europeans; but the rioters left soon to join 
their comrades at Delhi, There was a small 
engagement outside the city. The British troops 
and the whole of the European population were 
afterwards shut up in the Fort until the capture 
of Delhi. The Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. John 
Russell Colvin, died there, and was buried in front 
of the Dlwan-i-im. 








THE FORT 


The present Fort was commenced by Akbar in 
105, on the site of an older one constructed by 
Salim Shah Sur, the son of Shere Shah, Its 
vast walls (seventy feet in height, and a mile and 
a half in circuit), its turrets, and noble gateways 
present from the outside a most imposing appear¬ 
ance. It contains within its walls that most 
exquisite of mosques, the Miiti Masjid, and the 
palaces of Akbar and Shah Jahan. The principal 
or north entrance is the Delhi Gate, nearly 
opposite to the railway station and the J&mi 
Masjid. Formerly there was a walled enclosure 
in front of this gate, called the Trtpulia, or Three 
Gates, which was used as a market, This was 
cleared away by the military authorities in 1875, 
Crossing the drawbridge over the moat which sur¬ 
rounds the Fort, the visitor passes the outer gate, 
and by a paved incline reaches the Hathi Pol, or 
Elephant Gate (Plate III.), so called from the two 
stone elephants, with riders, which formerly stood 
outside the gate, on the highest of the platforms 
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The Fort 4t 

on either side of it The statues and elephants 
were thrown down by order of Aurangdb, There 
are four hollow places in each platform, where 
the legs of the elephants were morticed into it, 1 

1 These elephant statues have been a vexed point with 
archicdogtsts, Bernier, in his description of Delhi, refers to 
iwa great elephants of stone, with their riders,, outside of the Fort 
Gates. The riders, he says* were portraits of the famous Rajput 
chiefs jaymal and Fatta, stain by Akbar al the siege of Chitore. 
“Their enemies* in admiration of the devotion of the two heroes, 
put op these statues to their memory, 11 Naw, Bernier does npt say 
that the statues were pul up by Akbar* bui General Cunningham* 
Inferring that Bernier meant this, propounded a theory that they 
were originally in front of the Agra Fort, which Akbar built, and 
removed lo Delhi by Shah Jahan t when he bulk his new palace 
there Keene, who discusses the question at length in his 
" Handbook to Delhi," accepts this suggestion. Neither of these 
authorities, seem to have been aware of the existence of the marts 
of the feet on the platform in front of the Agra Hath! Fob [ 
have compared the measurements of these marks with the di¬ 
mensions of the elephant which still exists at Delhi, and rind that 
they do not correspond in any way. The Delhi elephant is a 
much larger animal, and would not fit Into the platform at the 
Agra gate. General Cunningham's theory, therefore, falls 10 the 
ground, tt is just possible that the Delhi elephants were intended 
to be copies of those placed by Akbar at Agra. Shah Jahan is 
not likely to have intentionally perpetuated the memory of the 
Rajput chiefs* but popular tradition or imagination may have 
fastened the story told by Bernier on to the Delhi statues. Elephants 
were so commonly placed in front of Indian palaces and fortresses 
that* except for this story, there would be no need to suppose any 
connection between those at Agra and those at Delhi, 

Futchas, quoting William Finch who visited Agra in Jahangir's 
time, describes she elephants at the Hath! Fol, but gives m different 
origin to the statues. ** Beyond these two gates you pus a second 
gate, over which are two Rajaws in stone. It is said that they 
were two brother Rajputs, tutors to a prince, their nephew, whom 
the King demanded of them- They refused, and were committed ; 
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The gate is a fine example of the early Mogul 
style; it contains the Naubat k/utne i, or music 
gallery, where the royal kettledrums announced 
the Emperor's arrival or departure, and all state 
functions. It was also a guard-house, and pro¬ 
bably the quarters of a high military officer, but 
it is certainly not, as the guides have it, the 
" Darshan Darwaxa," or "Gate of Sights," de¬ 
scribed by William Finch, where the Emperor 
Jahangir showed himself at sunrise to his nobles 
and to the multitude assembled in the plain below. 
The Darshan Darwaza was undoubtedly near the 
old disused water-gate, which was joined to the 
royal apartments of the palace by a private passage, 
and answers to Finch's description of "leading 
into a fair court extending along the river." The 
Elephant Gate Is at a considerable distance from 
the palace, and was never connected with it, except 
by the public road. 

It is worth while to climb the top of the gate 
by the staircase on the right, inside the Fort. 
There is a fine view of the Fort, and beyond th> 
walls the ever-beautiful white domes of the Taj 
appear in the distance. The Itmad-ud-daulah is 

but drew o® the nffietrs, slew twelve, and at last, by multitude* 
oppressing, were themselves slain, and here have elephants, of 
Stone and themselves figured" The ripn^lsiun "over* (the gale) 
has the meaning of LL high up, 13 and not, at Keene supposes, its 
mure modem sense of "can the top of." 
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The Muti Mas{Id 

visible on the left. Towards the town you lock 
down into the quadrangle of the Jimi Masjid. 
The pavilions on the summit of the great octagonal 
towers flanking the gate are finely carved, and 
bear traces of painting and enamelled tilework. 
Descending the staircase to the floors beneath, one 
can wander through the curious small chambers and 
look out from the balconies on the front of the gate. 

The Muti Masjid. 

The road to the left after passing the Elephant 
Gate leads up to the entrance of the Miiti Masjid, 
or “ Pearl Mosque," placed on the highest point 
of the Fort enclosure.' You pass on the left a 
building known as Dansa Jit’s house, said to 
have been occupied by the Rajahs of Bbaratpur 
when the Jats held the tort. It has been made 
hideous by modern additions which have con¬ 
verted it into officers* quarters, 

The entrance to the Muti Masjid is very plain 
aprl unpretending, so that one is hardly prepared 
for the beauty, purity, and the unaffected ex¬ 
pression of an exalted religious feeling which 
characterize the interior. It is rare to find an 
Indian building in which the effect is produced 

i The g|d Mogul road led directly from the Elephant Gate to 
the entranced the Diwan-i-im. I understand that this toad will 
be restored partly by the Archxolo«)eal Department- 
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with hardly any ornament, but solely by the 
perfection of proportions, beauty of materia), and 
harmony of constructive design. The courtyard, 
in front of the mosque, with its arcades and gate¬ 
ways, is a noble setting to the Pearl, as the mosque 
is appropriately called. There is a subtle rhythm 
in the placing of the three domes over the seven 
arches of the mosque, which saves the whole 
design from monotony, while the marvellous grace 
of the contours, which is so characteristic of the 
finest of Shah Jahan's buildings, makes each* dome 
grow up from the roof like a flower-bud on the 
point of unfolding. The octagonal pavilions at the 
four corners of the mosque, and the dainty little 
kiosques placed as decoration over the arches and 
over the gateways of the courtyard, echo the 
harmonies of the larger constructive details, and 
give completeness to the composition. 

The interior of the mosque owes its dignity 
to the same greatness of style and perfection of 
the proportions. The three aisles are formed by 
massive piers of single blocks of marble. With 
all its simplicity, there is consummate art both 
in the placing of the ornament and in the beautiful 
springing of the arches from the supporting piers. 
The fine workmanship is worthy of the art. 

On either side of the mosque there is a small 
chamber for the ladies of the zanana, with a 
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window filled with a carved marble grille looking 
on to tlie interior. They could thus attend to the 
services of the mosque without being seen. The 
staircases on the right and left of the courtyard 
give private access to the apartments of the palace. 

The Persian inscription inlaid in black marble 
under the wide, projecting cornice of the mosque 
is a poetic tribute to the beauty of the building 
and a panegyric of its founder. From it we learn, 
that it was built by Shah Jahan, it took seven 
years to build, and cost three lakhs of rupees. 

The dimensions of the courtyard, given by 
Fcrgusson, are 154 f eet by 15S feet; and of the 
Mosque: length, 159 feet; depth, 56 feet, internally* 

The Dersane Darwaza. 

Nearly opposite to the M&ti Masjid, you pass 
on the left an inclined passage which leads to an 
old gateway, a part of Akbar s buildings. \ cry 
little remains of the original buildings which 
connected it with Lhe palace in the time of Jahan¬ 
gir, but there cannot be much doubt that this 
was the locality described by William Finch as 
the " Dersane Darwaza, leading into a fair court, 
extending along the river, in which the King 
looks forth every morning at sun-rising, which 
he salutes, and then his nobles resort to their 
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Ttsiilam (obeisance). Right under the place where 
he looks out, is a kind of scaffold, whereon his 
nobles stand, but the Addis with others await 
below in the court. Here also every noone he 
looketh forth to behold TatttdsftdA, or fighting of 
Elephants, Lyons/ Buffles, killing of Deare with 
Leopards, which is a custom on every day of the 
weeke, Sunday excepted, on which is no fighting; 
but Tuesday, on the contrary, is a day of blood, 
both of fighting beasts, and justiced men, the King 
judging and seeing executions," 


The Diwan-i-am, 

The road now turns towards the right, through 
the Mina Bazar, the old market-place, where mer¬ 
chants displayed jewellery, brocades, and similar 
stuffs for the nobles and others attending the 
court. A gateway leads into the great courtyard 
of the Diwan-1-am, or Hall of Public Audience, 
which, with its surrounding arcades, was for a 
long time used as an armoury for the British 
garrison. The hall itself was restored in 1876 by 
Sir John Strachey, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces. The courtyard has 
recently been put back, as far as possible, into its 
original condition by Lord Curzon's orders. A 
further great improvement has been made by the 
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removal of the hideous modem additions which 
entirely concealed all the arcades. 

The present Hall, which is an open pavilion 
formed by a triple row of colonnades, was com¬ 
menced by Shah Jahan, but, if we may believe 
tradition, was not completed until the 27th year of 
the reign of Aurangzlb, The arcades surrounding 
the quadrangle are probably of Akbar's time. The 
interior dimensions of the hall are 192 feet by 64 


feet. It is constructed of red sandstone, plastered 
over with a fine white polished stucco, which served 
both as a protection to the stone and as a ground 
for coloured decoration and gilding. This plaster- 
work was carried to the perfection of a fine art 
by the old Mogul builders, but the restoration of 
it in 1876 was very indifferently carried out 

The throne of the Emperor was in an alcove of 
inlaid marble at the back of the hall, and connected 
with the royal apartments behind. Here he sat 
daily to give audience to his court, to receive 
ambassadors, and to administer justice. At the foot 
of the alcove is a square slab of marble, about 3 
feet in height, on which, it is said, his ministers 
stood to receive petitions to the Emperor, and to 
convey his commands thereon. On the right and 
left of the throne are chambers with perforated 


marble window's, through which the ladies of 
the zanana could view' the proceedings. Berniers 
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lively description, though it properly belongs to 
the Diwan-i-am at Delhi, will enable us to picture 
the scene in the days of the Great Mogul:— 

*' The monarch every day, about noon, sits upon 
his throne, with some of his sons at his right and 
left, while eunuchs standing about the royal person 
Hap away the flies with peacocks’ tails, agitate 
the air with large fans, or wait with undivided 
attention and profound humility to perform the 
different services allotted to each* Immediately 
under the throne is an enclosure, surrounded by 
silver rails, in which arc assembled the whole body 
of otnmiss (nobles), the Rajas, and the ambassadors, 
all standing, their eyes bent downwards and their 
hands crossed. At a greater distance from the 
throne are the tmnsebdhars, or inferior ontroka, 
also standing in the same posture of profound 
reverence. The remainder or the spacious room, 
and, indeed, the whole courtyard, is filled with 
persons of all ranks, high and low, rich and poor; 
because it is in this extensive hall that the King 
gives audience indiscriminately to all his subjects; 
hence it is called Am K/ias, or audience chamber 
of high and low, 

" During the hour and a half, or two hours, 
that this ceremony continues, a certain number 
of the royal horses pass before the throne, that 
the King may see whether they are well used and 
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in a proper condition. The elephants come next, 
their filthy hides having been well washed and 
painted black as ink, with two large red streaks 
from the top of the head down to the trunk, 
where they meet The elephants are covered 
with embroidered doth; a couple of silver-white 
cow-tails from Great Tibet, of large value, hang 
from their ears like immense whiskers. Two 
small elephants, superbly caparisoned, walk close 
to these colossal creatures, like slaves appointed 
to their service. As if proud of his gorgeous 
attire and of the magnificence which surrounds him, 
every elephant moves with a solemn and dignified 
step, and, when in front of the throne, the driver, 
who is seated on his shoulder, pricks him with a 
pointed iron, animates and speaks to him, until 
the animal bends one knee, lifts his trunk on high, 
and roars aloud, which the people consider as the 
elephants' mode of performing the iosiim, or usual 
reverence. 

“Other animals are next introduced—tame ante¬ 
lopes, kept for the purpose of fighting with each 
other; nilgaux, or grey oxen, that appear to me 
to be a specks of elk; rhinoceroses; large Bengale 
buffaloes, with prodigious horns which enable 
them to contend against lions and tigers; tame 
leopards, or panthers, employed in hunting 
antelopes; some of the fine sporting dogs from 
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Usbec, of every kind, and each dog with a small 
red covering; lastly, every species of the birds 
of prey used in field sports for catching partridges, 
cranes, hares, and even, it is said, for hunting 
antelopes, on which they pounce with violence, 
beating their heads and blinding them with their 
wings and claws," 

After this parade, the more serious business of 
the day was attended to. The Emperor reviewed 
his cavalry with peculiar attention, for he was 
personally acquainted with every trooper. Then 
all the petitions held up in the assembled crowd 
were read and disposed of before the audience 
closed. 

On festivals or other special occasions the 
pillars of the hall were hung with gold bro¬ 
cades, and flowered satin canopies fastened with 
red silken cords were raised over the whole 
apartment. The floor was covered entirely with 
the most magnificent silk carpets. A gorgeous 
tent, larger than the hall, to which it was fastened, 
and supported by poles overlaid with silver, was 
pitched outside. Every compartment of the arcades 
round the courtyard was decorated by one of 
the great nobles, at his own expense, with gold 
brocades and costly carpets, each one vying with 
the other to attract the attention of the Emperor, 
to whom, on such occasions, an offering of gold 
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or jewels, more or less valuable according to the 
pay and rank of the giver, must be presented 

Jahangir's Cistern.—J ust in front of the Dfwan- 
i-am is a great stone cistern, cut out of a single 
block, with steps inside and out, known as 
Jahangir's Haste, a bowl or bath-tub. There is a 
long Persian inscription round the outer rim; the 
only part now decipherable shows that it was 
made for Jahangir in 1019 a.h, <a*d. iGu). It is 
nearly 5 feel in height and 8 feet in diameter at 
the top. Its original place is said to have been 
one of the courts of the Jahangiri Mahal, 

The Tomb or Mr Colvin,— Close by Jahangiri’s 
flans is the grave of Mr. John Russell Colvin, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
who died in the Fort during the disturbances 
of 1857. 


The Inner Mina Bazar. 

Before entering the private apartments of the 
palace, which are at the back of the Dlwan-i-fim, 
we may pass through the gateway on the left of 
the courtyard, and enter a smaller one, which was 
the private bazar where merchants sold jewellery, 
silks, and costly brocades to the ladies of the 
zunana, who were seated in the marble balcony 
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which overlooks it (Plate IV.). A narrow staircase 
gave access to the balcony from the courtyard. 

We may well believe that a considerable part 
of the ladies' time was spent in this quarter of the 
palace. Sometimes the Great Mogul and his court 
would amuse themselves by holding a mock fair, 
in which the prettiest of the nobles' wives 
and daughters would act as traders, and the 
Emperors and the Begums would bargain with 
them in the most approved bazar fashion. The 
Emperor would haggle for the value of an 
anna, and the ladies would feign indignation, scold 
his Majesty roundly, and tell him to go where he 
could suit himself better. " The Begums betray, 
if possible, a still greater anxiety to be served 
cheaply; high words are heard on every side, and 
the loud and scurrilous quarrels of the buyers 
and sellers create a complete farce. But, when 
at last the bargains are struck, the Begums, as well 
as the Emperor, pay liberally for their purchases, 
and often, as if by accident, let slip out of their 
hands a few gold instead of silver roupies, as a 
compliment to the fair merchant and her pretty 
daughter. Thus the scene ends with merry jests 
and good humour." (Bernier.) 

The Cm tore Gates.— The further corner of 
this courtyard, on the left, leads to the Chitore 
gates, the trophies which Akbar placed there as 
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a memorial of his capture of that great Rajput 
stronghold in (657, after a desperate resistance by 
its gallant defenders. They form the principal 
entrance to the Machhi Bhav.an, the great court¬ 
yard behind the Dlwan-i-im, but are generally 
kept closed. 

The Hindu Temple. — Beyond the Chitore 
gates you enter into another quadrangle sur¬ 
rounded by arcades, which recalls a different 
chapter in the chequered history of the palace. 
Here is a Hindu temple, built by one of the 
Bharatpur Rajahs, who sacked Agra about the 
middle of the rBth century, and occupied it for 
ten years. 


The Machhi Bhawan. 

Returning now to the Diwan-i-iim, we can 
ascend by one or the small staircases to the 
throne-room, and enter the upper arcades which 
surround the Machhi Bhawan, or “ Fish Square." 
The courtyard has suffered so much from ruthless 
vandalism that it is difficult to realize its former 
magnificence. It was formerly laid out in marble 
with flower-beds, water-channels, fountains, and 
fish-tanks. These were carried off by the jats to 
the palace of Suraj Mai, at Dig. A large quantity 
of mosaic and exquisite marble fretwork, from 
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this and other parts of the palace, was put up to 
auction by Lord William Bentinek, when Governor- 
General of Tndia. The Taj only escaped the same 
fate because the proceeds of this sale were un¬ 
satisfactory. 

On the side opposite to the throne-room is an 
open terrace, originally roofed over and connected 
with the Diwan-i-khas. This also was dismantled 
by the Jits, 

The NaJINa Masjid — On the left of the throne- 
room, at the end of the corridor, is a door leading 
into a small mosque of white marble, built by 
Aurangzlbfor the ladies of the zenana. It is some¬ 
thing like the MOti Masjid, but far inferior in 
design. 

The further corner of it opens into a small 
chamber, overlooking the courtyard of the Diwan- 
i-am, which is pointed out by the guides as the 
prison where Shah Jahan was confined. This may 
be accepted or not, according to the choice of the 
visitor. When distinct historical authority is 
wanting, it is very difficult to distinguish real 
tradition and pure fable in the tales of these 
garrulous folk. The historical evidence seems to 
show that Shah Jahan was not kept a close 
prisoner, but simply confined to certain apart¬ 
ments in the palace. 

Wc will now pass over to the river side of the 
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Machhi Bhawan, and approach that part of the 
palace which contains the Diwan-i-khas, or Hall 
of Private Audience, the Zanana and MahaUi-khas, 
all built by Shah jahan and occupied by him in the 
days of his royal state and sovereignty. They 
rank with the Diwan-i-khas at Delhi as the most 
exquisite of Shah Jahan's buildings. From this 
classification I purposely omit the Taj, gleaming 
on the banks of the river lower down. The Taj 
stands by itself. 


The Diwan-i-Khas. 

The Dlwan-i-kbas was built in 163?. Though 
much smaller than the Diwan-i-khas at Delhi, 
it is certainly not inferior in the beauty of its 
proportions and decoration. Most of the decorative 
work of these marble pavilions is directly derived 
from Persian art, and inspired by the Persian love 
of flowers which almost amounted to flower- 
worship. All the details are charming, but the 
dados, especially, edged with inlaid work and 
carved with floral types in the most delicate relief, 
show to perfection that wonderful decorative 
instinct which seems to be born in the Oriental 
handicraftsman. The designer has naively trans¬ 
lated into marble the conventional Indian flower* 
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beds, just as they were in every palace garden, 
but there is perfect art in the seeming absence of 
all artifice. The dados outside the Taj are similar in 
design to these, though larger and correspondingly 
bolder in style. The roof of the Diwani-khas, 
with its fine coved ceiling, is interesting for its 
construction. 

Jahangir's Throne,— On the ten-ace in front of 
the Diwan-i-khas are placed two thrones, one of 
white marble on the side facing the Machhi-Bhawan, 
and the other of black slate on the river side. 
From the Persian inscription which runs round 
the four sides of the black throne we learn that it 
was made in 1603 for Jahangir. This was two 
years before the death of his father, Akbar, and he 
was then only Prince Salim. The throne vras, 
therefore, probably made to commemorate the 
recognition by Akbar of his son’s title to the 
succession. 

On this terrace Jahangir sat to enjoy the sight 
of his brigantines on the river, or to watch the 
elephant fights on the level place beneath the 
walls, 1-rom side to side of his throne there is 
a long fissure, which opened, so says tradition, 
when the Jat Rajah, Jawahar Singh or Bharatpur, 
in 1765, set his usurping feet on the throne of the 
Great Mogul. The tradition holds that blood 
spurted out of the throne in two places, and red 
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marks in the stone are pointed out as evidence 
of the truth of the story. The impious chief was 
shortly afterwards assassinated in the palace. 

The Baths,—O n the side of the terrace directly 
opposite to the Diwan-i-khas arc the baths, or the 
Hammam. The water was brought up from a 
well, outside the walls, 70 feet below. These 
baths, in their present state, are by no means so 
fine as those at Fatchpur Sikri, to be described 
hereafter. 

The Marquis of Hastings, when Governor- 
Genera] of India, broke up one of the most 
beautiful of the baths of the palace, and sent it 
home as a present to the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George the Fourth. 


The Sam man Buij. 

A doorway at the back of the Diwan-i-khas 
leads to the beautiful two-storied pavilion, sur¬ 
mounting one of the most projecting of the circular 
bastions on the river face, and known as the 
Sam man Burj, "the Jasmine Tower” (Plate V.), 
The style of the inlaid work shows it to be earlier 
in date than the Diwan-i-khas, and supports Fcr- 
gusson’s conjecture that it was built by Jahangir. 
In that case it must have been the apartment of 
his Empress, the beautiful and accomplished 
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Nur Mahal, ft was afterwards occupied by Mumtaz 
Mahal, the lady of the Taj. Here, also, in full 
view of the famous monument he had raised to 
her memory, died her husband, Shah Jahan— 
sensualist, perhaps, but true to his last hours to 
one great master-passion. The faithful Jahan ara, 
who shared his captivity for seven years, attended 
him on his death-bed, and, as the shades of night 
dosed in and hid the Taj from view—praying 
Divine forgiveness for his sins, and with a few 
consoling words to his daughter—he went to join 
his beloved! 

After the rites prescribed by the Muhammadan 
law, the body was placed in a coffin of sandal¬ 
wood and conveyed by the passage which leads 
from the Sam man Burj to the low gate beneath it, 
which was spedally opened for the occasion. 
Thence, followed by a procession of mourners, it 
was carried out of the Fort through the Sher Haji 
gate, nearly opposite (now dosed), and conveyed 
across the arm of the river to its last resting-place 
in the Taj. 

The death of Shah Jahan and his funeral are 
minutely described by Mulla Muhammad K&zim 
in his "Alamgir Nam a.” The guides wrongly 
point out a pavilion in the Jahangiri Mahal as the 
place where he died. 

In front of the Sam man Burj is a beautiful 
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little fountain hollowed in the floor; on one side 
of the courtyard is a raised platform laid out in 
squares of black marble for^ the game of pachisi, 
an Eastern backgammon. 1 /^ 


The Kbas Mahal. 

From the Samman Butj we step into the next 
set of apartments of the zanana, connecting with 
the Khas Mahal and a similar set on the other side. 
This part of the zanana forms the east, or river side, 
of the Anguri Bagh, or Grape Garden. There is 
an indescribable grace and charm about all this 
quarter of the palace, to which the beauty of 
the material, the perfect taste of the ornament 
and elegance of the proportions, the delightful 
background of the landscape, and the historical 
associations all contribute. It should be seen 
towards evening, not in the full glare of the 
morning sun. 

When the afterglow fills the sky, burnishes 
the gilded roofs, and turns the marble to rose- 
colour, imagination may re-people these lovely 
pavilions vvith fair Indian women—revel in the 

1 An ugly modem irwbCc tail. In imlLition of wood, probably 
a. reminiscence of the time when the palace was occupied by the 
British garrison p still dw%ure* and Hunts the proportions of the 
tipper storey of d* Sammm Rufj, 
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feast of colour in saris, brocades, and carpets; in 
the gold, azure, and crimson of the painted 
ceilings; and listen to the water splashing in the 
fountains and gurgling over the carved water- 
shoots—-a scene of voluptuous beauty such as the 
world has rarely known since the wealth and 
elegance of Rome filled the palaces and villas of 
Pompcl. 

In the walls of the Khas Mahal are a number 
of niches which formerly contained portraits of 
the Mogul Emperors,beginning with Timur, which, 
like so many other things, were looted by the 
Rajah or Bharatpur. A number of similar portraits 
and other fine paintings of the Mogul period are 
preserved in the Government Art Gallery, Calcutta. 

A Persian poem inscribed on the walls of the 
Khas Mahal gives the date of its construction, 
1636. 

The Uhdercroi'xd Chambers. —A staircase to 
the south of the Khas Mahal leads to a labyrinth 
of underground chambers, in which the Emperor 
and his zanana found refuge from the fierce 
summer heat of Agra. In the south-east comer 
there is a well-house, called a baali; this is a set 
of chambers surrounding a well—a favourite retreat 
in the hot weather. There were formerly many 
of the kind round about Agra, constructed by the 
Mogul Emperors or their nobles. Besides these 
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resorts of ease and pleasure, there are gloomy 
dungeons which tel! of misbehaving slaves and 
indiscreet sultanas, who were hurried down to 
meet their fate at the hands of the executioner, 
the silent Jumna receiving their lifeless bodies. 


The Anguri Bagh, 

The great quadrangle in front of the Khas Mahal 
is the Anguri Bagh, surrounded on three sides by 
arcades, probably built by Akbar and intended for 
his zenana* They were occupied in the Mutiny 
days by the British officers and their families who 
were shut up in the Fort. 

The Anguri Bagh is a very typical specimen of 
the old Mogul gardens, laid out in geometrical 
flower-beds, with four terraced walks radiating from 
the central platform and fountain. A stone trellis 
formerly enclosed the flower-beds, and probably 
supported the vines which gave the garden its 
name. 

Among the many improvements lately made by 
Lord Curzon in the Fort is the clearance of the 
wire-netting femhouses and bedraggled shrubs 
which formerly disfigured the quadrangle. If it 
cannot be kept up in the old Mogul style, it is 
certainly better to leave the garden uncultivated 
V' bHi5H Maiia l,— On the north side of the Anguri 
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Bagh, close to the zanana, a passage leads to the 
Shish Mahal, or "palace of glass," This was the 
bath of the zanana. The marble slabs of the floor 
have been tom up, and the decoration with a kind 
of glass mosaic seems to have suffered from clumsy 
attempts at renovation. A passage from the Shish 
Mahal leads to the old water gate. 

v *The " Sou N ath "Gates.— Before entering the 
jahangiri Mahal, on the opposite side of the 
Anguri Bagh, we will pause at a corner of 
the zanana courtyard, where a small apartment 
contains an interesting relic of the Afghan expe¬ 
dition of 1842—the so-called " Somnath” gates, 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni in the 
capture of that city by the British. They were 
the subject of a most extraordinary archaeological 
blunder by the Governor-General, Lord Ellen- 
borough, who, in a grandiloquent proclamation, 
identifying them with the gates of carved sandal¬ 
wood which Mahmud, according to tradition, had 
taken from the celebrated Hindu temple of Som¬ 
nath in toa;, announced to the people of India that 
“the insult of eight hundred years had been 
avenged." The gates were conveyed on a triumphal 
car through the towns of northern India to the 
Agra Fort, and deposited therewith great ceremony. 
As a matter of fact, the wood is deoda r, and not 
sandal>ye pd, and from the style of the ornament 
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there can be hardly a doubt that the gates were 
made at or near Ghazni. One glance would 
convince any expert in Oriental archaeology that 
they could not by any possibility have been the 
gates of a Hindu temple. 

It has been supposed that the original gates 
were destroyed by fire, and that these were made 
to replace them, but there seems to be eonsider- 

f ble doubt whether Mahmud really took away anj' 
ates from the So month temple. It certainly 
„'Quld have been unusual for the great Muham¬ 
madan plunderer to have burdened himself with 
an archaeological relic which, in those days, was 
not easily convertible Into cash, 

A horse-shoe which is nailed to the gate is 
not, as is generally supposed, a propitiation of 
the Goddess of Fortune, but a token from the 
owner of some sick animal that he would bring 
an offering to the shrine in the event of a cure 
resulting from his visit. This was an old custom 
among the Tartars and other nomad tribes, who 
valued horses and cattle as their most precious 
possessions. 


The Jahangiri Mahal, 

The palace called after Jahangir, the Jahangiri 
Mahal, is in many respects the most remarkable 
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building of its class in India- Nothing could be 
more striking than the contrast between the 
extreme elegance, bordering on effeminacy, of 
the marble pavilions of Shah Jahan's palaces, 
and the robust, virile, yet highly imaginative 
architecture of this palace of Akbar; for though 
it bears Jahangir's name there cannot be much 
doubt that it was planned, and partially, if not 
completely, carried out by Akbar with the same 
architects who built Fateh pur Sikri. It is the 
perfected type of the style which we see in 
process of evolution at Fatehpur, and were it not 
for the Taj, we might regret the new element 
which came into Mogul architecture with Itmid- 
ud-daulah's tomb. Both of these styles, which 
appear side by side in the Agra Fort, are intensely 
typical of the men and the times which produced 
them. The one is stamped throughout with the 
personality of Akbar, the empire-builder, and 
distinguished by the stately solidity of Jain and 
Hindu architecture. In the other the native 
vigour of the earlier Indian styles lias been 
softened by the cultured eclecticism of Persia 
and Arabia, for the manly dignity of Akbar's 
court had given place to the sensual luxury of 
Shah Jahan's. 

On the river side of the palace there is an 
octagonal pavilion placed similarly to the S3mman 
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Burj, which is very charming in its fresco deco¬ 
ration, though the colour has faded very much. 
It is possibly this pavilion to which Bad ay uni, 
one of Akbaris biographers, refers when he de¬ 
scribes a Brahmin, named Debt, being pulled up 
the walls of the castle, sitting on a tharpM (a 
native bed), till he arrived near the balcony where 
the Emperor used to sleep, "Whilst thus sus¬ 
pended he instructed his Majesty in the secrets 
and legends of Hinduism, in the manner of wor¬ 
shipping idols, the fire, the sun, and stars, and of 
revering the chief gods of these unbelievers,” The 
priests of other religions were similarly carried up 
to converse with Akbar. 

Adjoining this is a set of small rooms, known 
as Akbar's apartments, which, even in their present 
dilapidated state, show that they must have pos¬ 
sessed a richness and beauty of decoration inferior 
to nothing else in the whole Fort. The dados 
were decorated with gesso work on a gold ground. 
The borders are still almost intact, but the rest 
of the relief ornament seems to have been 
wantonly hacked off out of pure mischief. I 
believe this is the only example of gesso work 
in any of Akbar's buildings. The treatment of 
the upper part of the walls with the characteristic 
cuspings of Arabian and Moorish architects is 
admirable. 
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Passing through these, we enter a long room 
known as the library, in which a not very suc¬ 
cessful attempt was made some years ago to 
restore the painted decoration. It is to be 
devoutly hoped that this and other dangerous 
experiments of the kind will not be continued, 
except under skilled artistic supervision. The 
restoration of the structural parts of the palace 
and of the stone carving is a more easy matter, 
for the descendants of the very men who built 
and carved the palace still practise their art in 
Agra and round about This has been admirably 
carried out by the Public Works Department 
under Lord Cura on's orders. 

The outer courtyard, on the riverside, is .very 
interesting, especially for a very elegant and 
original porch, in which Saracenic feeling pre¬ 
dominates ; but on entering the inner courtyard 
(Plate VI.)it is more easy to realize that this Palace 
is one of the great masterpieces of Mogul archi¬ 
tecture. The beauty of this inner quadrangle is 
derived not so much from its fine proportions and 
rich ornamentation as from the wonderful rhythmic 
play of light and shadow, produced by the bracket 
form of construction and the admirable disposition 
of the openings for doors, windows, and colon¬ 
nades. The north side of the quadrangle is 
formed by a pillared hall, of distinctly Hindu 
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design, full of the feeling of mystery characteristic 
of indigenous Indian styles. The subdued light of 
the interior adds to the impressiveness of its great 
piers stretching their giant brackets up to the roof 
like the gnarled and twisted branches of primeval 
forest trees. A very interesting point of view- 
can be obtained from the gallery which runs 
round the upper part of the hall. 

One of Jahangir's wives, a Hindu princess of 
Jodhpur, hence known as Jodh Bai, lived in this 
part of the palace, and the room on the wrest side 
of the quadrangle, surrounded by a number of 
oblong niches, is said to have been her temple, 
in which the images of Hanuman and other Hindu 
deities were kept. 

On the roof of the Jahangiri Mahal there are 
two fine pavilions; also a number of cisterns, 
which supplied the palace with water. In the side 
of one or them there are a number of pipe-holes, 
lined with copper, over each of which is a circular 
stone label inscribed with the part of the palace 
to which it gave a supply. 

The Salim garb. 

On the rising ground behind the courtyard of 
the Dlw'an-i-aro there formerly existed a palace 
called the Sallmgarh. Before Jahangir's accession 
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he was known as Prince Salim, and tradition 
associates this palace with him. Fergus son, how- 
ever, states that in his time an exquisite fragment 
of a palace built by Shere Shah, or his son Salim, 
existed here. The Salimgarh at Delhi is named 
after the son of She re Shah, Salim Shah Sur, who 
built it, and there is some doubt as to which of 
the two Salims gave his name to the Salimgarh 
at Agra. Akbar's Fort is known to have been 
built to replace an older one {known as the 
Badalgarh) by Salim Shah Sur, but it is quite 
possible that a part of the palace may have been 
left, and retained the name of its founder. 

The only part of the Salimgarh which now 
remains is a large two-storied pavilion in front of 
the barracks. The upper half of the exterior is 
carved with extraordinary richness. The style 
of design certainly indicates the period of the 
Jahangiri Mahal and Akbar's buildings at Fateh- 
pur Sikri, rather than Shere Shah’s work. 


The Jinn] Masjid, 

Nearly opposite to the Delhi Gate of the Fort 
is the JJlmi Masjid, or Cathedral Mosque, built by 
Jahanara, Shah Jahan’s eldest daughter. It is in 
the same style as the splendid mosque built by 
Shah Jahan at Delhi, but far inferior in merit. 
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There is a tameness about the whole design very 
unusual in the buildings of this epoch. The zig^ 
zag striping of the domes is decidedly unpleasant 
An inscription over the main archway states 
that it was completed in the year 1644 a,p. 4 at 
a cost of five laths of rupees. 
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Arjumanp Baku Begam, the favourite wife of Shah 
Jahan, is better known by her other name, 
Mumtaz Mahal (" the Crown of the Palace 1 '). Her 
father was Asaf Khan, who was brother of the 
Empress Nur Mahal, Jahangir's wife. She was 
thus the granddaughter of Itm&d-ud-daulah, 
Jahangir's Prime Minister, whose tomb, on the 
opposite bank of the river, will be described 
hereafter. 

In i6j 2, at the age of nineteen years she was 
married to Shah Jahan—then Prince Khurram— 
who, though hardly twenty-one, had already another 
wife This second marriage, however, was a real 
love-match, and Mumtaz was her husband's in¬ 
separable companion on all his journeys and 
military expeditions, Shah Jahan, like his father, 
allowed his wife a large share in the responsibilities 
of government. Like Nur Mahal, she was famed 
as much for her charity as for her beauty. Her 
influence was especially exercised in obtaining 
clemency for criminals condemned to death. She 
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bore him fourteen children, and died In childbed 
in 1630, or the second year after Shah Jahan's 
accession to the throne, at Burhanpur, whither 
she had accompanied her husband on a campaign 
against Khan Jahan Lodi. The Emperor was 
overpowered with grief. For a week he refused 
to see any of his ministers, or to transact any 
business of state. He even contemplated resign¬ 
ing the throne and dividing the empire among his 
sons. For two years the court observed strict 
mourning. No music or festivities were allowed ; 
the wearing oT jewels, the use of perfumes and 
luxuries of all kinds were forbidden. The month 
of Zikad, in which she died, was observed as a 
month of mourning for many years afterwards. 
The body of Mumtaz was removed to Agra, and 
remained temporarily in the garden of the Taj 
while the foundations of the building were being 
laid. It was then placed in the vault where it 
now lies. A temporary dome covered the tomb 
while the great monument grew up over it 

The building of the Taj, 

It was one of those intervals in history when 
the whole genius of a people is concentrated 
on great architectural works, and art becomes 
an epitome of the age. For the Taj was not 
a creation of a single master-mind, but the 
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consummation of a great art epoch. Since the 
time of Akbar the best architects, artists, and art 
workmen of India, Persia, Arabia, and Central 
Asia bad been attracted to the Mogul court. 
All the resources of a great empire were at 
their disposal, for Shah Jahan desired that this 
monument of his grief should be one of the 
wonders of the world. The sad circumstances 
which attended the early death of the devoted 
wife who had endeared herself to the people 
might well inspire all his subjects to join in the 
Emperor's pious intentions. 

According to the old Tartar custom, a garden 
was chosen as a site for the tomb—a garden 
planted with flowers and flowering shrubs, the 
emblems of life, and solemn cypress, the emblem 
of death and eternity. Such a garden, in the 
Mogul days, was kept up as a pleasure-ground 
during the owner's lifetime, and used as his last 
resting-place after his death. 1 he old tradition 
laid down that it must be acquired by fair means, 
and not by force or fraud. So Rajah Jey Singh, 
to whom the garden belonged, was compensated 
by the gift of another property from the Emperor's 
private estate. Shah Jahan next appointed a 
council of the best architects of his empire for 
preparing the design for the building. Drawings 
of many of the most celebrated buildings of the 
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world were shown and discussed. It is even be¬ 
lieved that one Geronimo Verronco, an Italian who 
was then in the Mogul service, submitted designs for 
Shah Jahan's inspection, a fact which has led many 
writers into the error of supposing that the Taj, as 
completed, was actually designed by him.* The 
design eventually accepted was by Ustad Isa, who 
is stated in one account to have been a Byzantine 
Turk, and in another a native of Shiraz, in Persia, 
The master-builders came from many different 
parts ; the chief masons from Baghdad, Delhi, and 
Multan ; the dome builders from Asiatic Turkey 
and from Samarkand; the mosaic workers from 
Kanauj and from Baghdad; the principal call!- 
graph)st for the inscriptions from Shiraz. Every 
part of India and Central Asia contributed the 
materials; Jaipur, the marble; Fatehpur Sikri, 
the red sandstone; the Panjah, jasper; China, the 
jade and crystal; Tibet, turquoises; Ceylon, lapis 
lazuli and sapphires; Arabia, coral and cornelian; 
Pannain Bundelkund, diamonds; Persia, onyx and 
amethyst. Tw enty thousand men were employed 
in the consFructio n, which took seventeen yea rs 
to complete? T'he sarcophagus was originally 

i This question is discussed at length in an article by the 
author, etfftkd si Thc Taj and its Desifntrc^ published in ihe June 
number of the Cwfvrjt ajfd After, 1903. 

s Tarcmt^r says twenty -two years probably including ail the 
" r accessory buildings* 
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Enclosed by a fence or screen of gold studded with 
gems. This was removed in 1642. and replaced by 
the present exquisite screen of pierced marble 
(Plate VII.). The Taj also possessed formerly two 
wonderful silver doors. Austi n de Bordeaux, a 
french goldsmith, who was employed by Shah 
J&han in malting the celebrated Peacock throne, 
may possibly have executed some of this metal¬ 
work in the Taj ; but there is no evidence worthy 
of consideration to support the common Anglo- 
Indian belief that he designed or superintended 
the pictra dun 1, or inlaid marble decorati on of the 
building, which is entirely 0? the Persian school . 
These silver doors were looted and melted down 

by the jats in 1764. 

Besides the lavish expenditure on the building, 
lakhs of rupees were spent in providing the richest 
of Persian silk carpets, golden lamps, and magni¬ 
ficent candlesticks. A sheet of pearls, valued at 
several lakhs, was made to cover the sarcophagus. 
This was carried off by the Amir Huseln Alt Khan, 
in 1720, as part of his share of the spoil of Agra. 
The total expenditure, according to native accounts, 
amounted to nearly 185 lakhs of rupees. 

It is said that Shah Jahan had intended to 
construct a mausoleum for himself opposite to 
the Tai . on the other side of the Jumna, and 
to connect the two by a great bridge, 1 he 
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project was interrupted and never completed, 
owing to the usurpation of Aurangiib, shortly 
after the foundations were laid. 

The Intention of the Taj. 

The Taj has been the subject of numberless 
critical essays, but many of them have missed the 
mark entirely, because the writers have not been 
sufficiently conversant with the spirit of Eastern 
artistic thought All comparisons with the Par¬ 
thenon or other classic buildings arc useless. One 
cannot compare Homer with the Mshabhirata, or 
Kalidas with Euripides. The Parthenon was a 
temple for Pallas Athene, an exquisite casket to 
contain the jewel. The Taj is the jewel—the ideal 
itself. Indian architecture is tn much closer 
affinity to the great conceptions of the Gothic 
builders than it is to anything of classic or Renais¬ 
sance construction. The GoLliic cathedral, with its 
sculptured arches and its spires pointing heaven¬ 
wards, is a symbol, as most Eastern buildings are 
symbols. The Mogul artists, being prevented by 
the precepts of the Muhammadan religion from 
attempting sculpture, as understood in Europe, 
succeeded in investing their great architectural 
monuments with an extraordinary personal cha¬ 
racter, There is a wonderful personality in the 
dignity and greatness of Akbar’s tomb; we see 
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the scholar and the polished courtier in Itmid-ud- 
daulah's. But the Taj carries this idea or per¬ 
sonality further than had been attempted in any 
of the Mogul monuments; it represents in art 
the highest development towards individualism, 
the struggle against the restraints of ritualism 
and dogma, which Akbar initiated in religion, 

livery one who has seen the Taj must have felt 
that there is something in it, difficult to define 
or analyze, which differentiates it from all other 
buildings in the world. Sir Edwin Arnold has 
struck the true note of criticism in the following 
lines:— 

* Not Architecture t as all others are, 

Butjtht proud passion Of aft Emperor's love 
Wrootfhi into Jiving stonej which gleams am! soars 
With body of beauty shrining soul and thought ; 

. „ * As when some face 
Di vinely fair unveils before our eyes— 

Same woman beautiful unspeakably— 

And the blood quickens, and the spirit leaps, 

And will to worship bends the hatf-yielded bees 
While breath forgets to breathe. So is the Taj \ 19 

This is not a mere (light of poetic fancy, but 
a deep and true interpretation of the meaning of 
the Taj, What were the thoughts of the designers, 
and of Shah jahan himself, when they resolved 
to raise a monument of eternal love to the Crown 
of the Palace—Taj Mahal? Surely not only of a 
mausoleum—a sepulchre fashioned after ordinary 
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architectural canons, but of an architectonic ideal, 
symbolical of her womanly grace and beauty. 
Those critics who have objected to the effeminacy 
of the architecture unconsciously pay the highest 
tribute to the genius of the builders. The Taj 
was meant to be feminine. The whole conception, 
and every line and detail of it, express the inten¬ 
tion of the designers. It is Mumtaz Mahal herself, 
radiant in her youthful beauty, who slit] lingers 
on the banks of the shining Jumna, at early morn, 
in the glowing midday sun, or in the silver moon¬ 
light. Or rather, we should say, it conveys a 
more abstract thought; it is India's noble tribute 
to the grace of Indian womanhood—the Venus de 
Milo of the East, 

Bearing this in mind, we can understand how 
fooli sh it is tp formulate criticisms of the Taj 
based on ordinary architectural principles as 
practised i n Europe .' Many of these criticisms, 
which might be appropriate enough if applied 
to a modem provincial town hall, are oniy silly 
and impertinent in reference to the Taj. Some 
are born tone-deaf, others colour-blind, and there 
art many who can find beauty in one particular 
form or expression of art and in no others. So 
the Taj will always find detractors. But whoever 
tries to understand the imaginative side of Eastern 
thought will leave the critics to themselves, and 
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take unrestrained delight in the exquisitely subtle 
rhythm of this marvellous creation of Mogul art. 


The gateway of the Taj faces a spacious quad¬ 
rangle surrounded by arcades. This is a caravan 
serai, or place where travellers halted. Here, also, 
the poor were provided with food and shelter, and 
on the anniversary day vast sums were distributed 
in charity from the funds with which the Taj was 
endowed It is well to pause before entering, and 
admire the proportions and perfect taste of the 
decoration of this gateway; for afterwards one has 
no eyes for anything but the Taj itself It is much 
finer in design than the similar gateway of Akbar's 
toinb at Sikandra. An Arabic inscription in black 
marble, of passages taken from the Koran, frames 
the principal arch, and invites the pure of heart to 
enter the Gardens of Paradise. 

The first view of the Taj is from within this 
noble portal, framed by the sombre shadow of the 
great arch which opens on to the garden. At the 
end of a long terrace, its gracious outline partly 
mirrored in the still water of a wide canal, a 
fairy vision of silver-white—like the spirit of 
purity—seems to rest so tightly, so tenderly, on 
the earth, as if in a moment it would soar into 
the sky. The beauty of the Taj, as in all great 
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art, lies in its simplicity. One wonders that so 
much beauty can come from so little effort. )fet 
nothing is wanting, nothing in excess ; one canifot 
alter this and that and say that it is better. ' 

The garden, as originally planned, was an 
integral part of one great design. The solemn 
rows of cypresses were planted so as to help out the 
lines of the architecture; the flowering trees and 
flower-beds completed the harmony with a splendid 
glow of colour. 1 Beautiful as the first view of the 
Taj is even now, one can hardly realize how 
glorious it must have been when the whole 
intention of the design was fulfilled. At present 
there is not a single spot in the garden itself 
which gives a view of the composition as a whole. 

Advancing down the main terrace, paved with 
stone and laid out with geometric flower-beds, we 
reach a marble platform with its fountain (see 
frontispiece)* where a nearer view of the Taj 

’ The present garden is a jungle, planted by a European 
Overseer without any understanding or feeling for the ideas of the 
Mogul artists. The overgrown trees entirely Mode out the view of 
the mosques tm either side, which are an essential part of the 
whole composition, serving as supporters to the slender, detached 
minarets. 1 understand, however, that it is intended to remove 
some of the more obstructive of the larger tire* ; but the avenue 
of cypress trees, which perished from drought some years ago, 
has been replanted on lines which eventually will clash seriously 
with the architectural composition. 

* This represents the condition of the garden twenty or thirty- 
years ago. 
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may be enjoyed. Such a platform was the central 
feature in all Mogul gardens. The terraces to the 
rk t and left of it end in two fine pavilions of red 
sandstone intended for the accommodation of the 
custodians of the mausoleum and for storehouses. 
yf From this point we can admire the effect of 
' the exquisite inlaid decoration, fine and precious 
' as the embroidery on the raiment of Mumtaz 
herself. At the end of the main terrace we reach 
the steps leading up to the great platform on which 
the Taj and its minarets, kfour tall court lad ies 
Lending their Princess," are raised. 

Let us reverently enter the central chamber, 
where Mumtaz Mahal and Shah Jahan, her lord 
and lover, lie. Fergus^nJias truly said, no words 
can express its chastened beauty seen in the soft 
gloom of the subdued light coming from the distant 
and half-closed openings. The screen of marble 
tracery which surrounds the tombs is in itself a 
masterpiece. Even with all the artistic resources 
which Shall Jahan had at his command, it was 
a work of ten years. Mumtaz Mahal lies in the 
centre. The white marble of her tomb blossoms 
with a never-fading garden of Persian (lowers, 
which the magic of the Mogul artists has created. 

The inscription on it is as follows: “The illus¬ 
trious sepulchre of Arjumand Banu Bcgam, called 
Mumtaz Mahal. Died in 1040 A.H." (1650 a.o.)- 
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At the head of the tomb is the line : "He is the 
everlasting: He is sufficient;* and the following 
passage from the Koran: "God is lie, besides 
whom there is no God. He knoweth what is 
concealed and what is manifest. He is merciful 
and compassionate." 

On one side of it: ** Nearer unto God are those 
who say ' Our Lord is God,'" 

1 he inscription in the tomb of Shah Jahan is as 
follows: " The illustrious sepulchre and sacred 
resting-place of His Most Exalted Majesty dignified 
as Razwan (the guardian of Paradise), having his 
abode in Paradise, and his dwelling in the starry 
heaven, inhabitant oT the regions of bliss, the 
second lord of the Qiran, 1 Shah Jahan, the king 
valiant. May his tomb ever flourish, and may 
his abode be in the heavens. He travelled from 
this transitory world to the world or eternity on 
the night of the 28th of the month of Rajab, 
1076 jlh." (1666 A.D.). 

The real cenotaphs containing the remains of 
Shah jahan and his wife arc immediately under 
these tombs, in the vault below*. Not the least 
of the vronders of this wonderful building is in its 
acoustic qualities. It does not respond to vulgar 

1 The conjunction of Jupiter and Venus; referring to,the eir. 
cumsunce that Timur and himself were bom at the conjunction 
of these planet... (Kcast) 
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noises, but if a few notes be slowly and softly 
sung in this vault, and especially if the chord of 
the seventh be sounded, they are caught up by 
the echoes of the roof and repeated in endless 
harmonies, which seem to those listening above as 
if a celestial choir were chanting angelic hymns. 

It haunts the air above and around; it distils 
in showers upon the polished marble; it rises, it 
falls. ... It is the very element with which sweet 
dreams are builded, It is the spirit of the Taj| 
the voice of inspired love! ,f 

Surrounding the central chamber arc eight 
smaller ones for the mullahs who chanted the 
Koran and for musicians who played soft Indian 
and I erst an melodies. The vault below was only 
opened once a year, on the anniversary day, when 
the Emperor and all his court attended a solemn 
festival. Even on ordinary occasions none but 
Muhammadans were admitted into the interior. 
Bernier tells us that he had not seen it, on that 


account, but he understood that nothing could be 
conceived more rich and magnificent. 

The two mosques of red sandstone on either 
side of the Taj arc in the same style as the 
entrance gateway, the interiors being decorated 
with fresco and fine cut plaster-work. The one 
towards the west was intended for prayers only; 
the floor is panelled into separate spaces for each 
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worshipper The opposite mosque was known 
as the Jamaai Khatta, or meeting-pJace for the 
congregation before prayers, and on the occasion 
of the great anniversary service Standing on the 
platform in front of this mosque, one has a splendid 
view of the Taj, the river, and the distant Fort. 

As the garden is now arranged, a full view 
of the magnificent platform, with its two mosques, 
and the Taj itself, can only be obtained from the 
opposite side of the river, which is not very 
accessible except by boat. When the traveller 
leaves Agra by rail, going east, the Taj in all its 
glory can be seen in the distance, floating like the 
mirage of some wondrous fairy palace over the 
waving tufts of the pampas grass, until at fast 
it sinks into the pale horizon. 

Note,—A sen ill museum has been established lately by the 
Archaeological Department, in the western half af the Taj main 
gateway* ft coutains an interesting coUetticn of photographs and 
drawings ar the Taj at different periods and specimens of the 
Monts nsed in the pietr# dttra, or inlay work of the building. 
There are aka lampfe illustrating the technique of £icir* 4mrA t 
and ibe look used by naijTc workmen. 
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JTMAD-UD-DAULAH ’5 TOMB 


The tomb of [tmftd-ud-daulah, “the Lord High 
Treasurer," is on the east or left bank of the 
river, and is reached by crossing the pontoon 
bridge. It was bui lt by Ntir Mahal, the favo urite 
wife of Jahangir, as a mausoleum for her father, 
Mirza Ghias Beg, who, according to one account, 
was a Persian from Teheran, and by another a 
native of Western Tartary, 

A story is told of the Mirza's early life, of 
which it can only be said, Se non ( vero 4 hen trovato. 
He left his home, accompanied by his wife and 
children, to seek his fortune in India, where he 
had some relatives at Akbar’s court. His slender 
provision for the journey was exhausted in cross¬ 
ing the Great Desert, and they were all in danger 
of perishing from hunger. In this extremity his 
wife gave birth to a daughter. The unhappy 
parents, distracted by hunger and fatigue, left 
the infant under a solitary shrub. With the father 
supporting his wife and children on the one 
bullock which remained to them, they pushed on 
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in the hope of finding relief; but as the liny land- 
mart where the infant Jay disappeared in the 
distance, the mother, in a paroxysm of grief, threw 
herself to the ground, crying, " My child t my 
child I ^ The piteous appeal forced the father to 
return to restore the babe to her mother, and soon 
afterwards a caravan appeared in sight and rescued 
the whole party. 

The child born under these romantic circum¬ 
stances became the Empress Nur Mahal, who built 
this mausoleum. Her father reached Lahore, 
where Akbar then held his court, and through 
the influence of his friends attracted the Emperor's 
attention. His talents won for him speedy pro¬ 
motion, and under Jahangir he became first Lord 
High Treasurer, and afterwards Wazir, or Prime 
Minister. Jahangir, in his memoirs, candidly dis¬ 
cusses the character of his father-in-law. He was 
a good scholar, with a pretty taste for poetry, 
possessed many social qualities and a genial dis¬ 
position. His accounts were always in perfect 
order, but “he liked bribes, and showed much 
boldness in demanding them." On his death his 
son, Asaf Khan, the father of Mumtaz Mahal, was 
appointed to succeed him. 

Itmad-ud-daulah and his wife are buried in the 
centra) chamber; his brother and sister and other 
members of his family occupy the four corners. 
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1 1 mad-utJ-lJaufall's Tomb 

The pavilion on the roof, enclosed by beautiful 
marble tracery (Plate IX.), contains only replicas 
of the real tombs beneath. The mausoleum was 
commenced in 1622 and completed in 162S. As a 
composition it may lack inspiration, but it is 
exceedingly elegant, and scholarly like the Lord 
High Treasurer himself In construction it marks 
the transition from the style of Akbar to that of 
Shah jahan; from the jahangiri Mahal to the 
Diwan-i-khas, the MGti Masjid, and the Taj. The 
towers at the four comers might be the first 
suggestion of the detached minarets of the Taj. 
The Hindu feeling which is so characteristic of 
most of Akbar’s buildings is here only shown in 
the roof of the central chamber over the tomb; 
in pure Saracenic architecture a tomb is always 
covered by a dome. 

This change in style greatly influenced the 
architecture of the whole of the north of India, 
Hindu and Jain as well as Muhammadan. It 
must be remembered that comparatively few of 
the master-builders who actually constructed the 
most famous examples of Mogul architecture were 
Muhammadans. The remarkable decline of the 
Mogul style which set in under Aurangzib was 
largely due to his bigotry in refusing to employ 
any but true believers. 

The family ties of Itmid-ud-daulah and his 
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daughter, the Empress, were closely connected 
with Persia and Central Asia; and no doubt the 
fashion set by Jahangir’s court ted to the Saracenic 
element becoming predominant in the Mogul style, 
both in construction and in decoration. Many 
authorities have connected the marked difference 
between Itmad-ud-daulah’s tomb and Akbar's build¬ 
ings to Italian influence, only on the ground 
that Jahangir is known to have been partial to 
Europeans, and allowed them free access to his 
palace. There is not, however, a trace of Italian 
art in any detail of the building; there is not a 
form or decorative idea which had not been used 
in India or in Central Asia for centuries. The use 
of marble inlaid work on so extensive a scale was a 
novelty, but it was only an imitation, or adaptation, 
of the splendid tile-mosaic and painted tile-work 
which were the commonest kinds of decoration 
employed in Persia: Waair Khan’s mosque at 
Lahore, built in Jahangir’s time, is a fine Indian 
example of the latter. 

The art of inlaying stone had been practised 
in India for many years before this building; but 
here, for the first time, do we find the inlayers 
making attempts at direct imitation of Persian 
pottery decoration. All the familiar motifs of 
Persian art, the tree of life and other floral types, 
the cypress tree, the flower-vases, fruits, wine-cups. 
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and rose-water vessels are here reproduced exactly 
as they are found in Persian mosaic tiles. In Shah 
Jahan's palace and in the Taj they went a step 
further, and imitated the more naturalistic treatment 
of Persian fresco painting and other pictorial art; 
but there is never the slightest suggestion of Euro¬ 
pean design tn the decoration of these buildings. 

It is quite possible that some Italians may have 
shown the native inlaycrs specimens of Florentine 
pietro dura, and suggested to them this naturalistic 
treatment, but if Italians or other Europeans had 
been engaged to instruct or supervise in the 
decoration of these buildings they would certainly 
have left some traces of their handiwork. In the 
technical part of the process the Indian workmen 
had nothing to learn, and in the design they made 
no attempt to follow European forms, except in 
the one solitary instance of the decoration of the 
throne-chamber of the Delhi Palace, which is much 
later in date than ttmid-ud-daulah's tomb. 1 

The whole scheme of the exterior decoration 
is so finely carried out, both in arrangement and 
colour, that its extreme elaboration produces no 
effect of unquietness. At a distance it only gives 

t li 1% very probable that the bUck slits or marble pmeU id 
ihc Delhi Palace, which are purely Florentine in design, were 
imported complete from Italy* and foed in tht wall by Indian 
worLmerip who only d«i£ned the ornamental ktoIU siurtsimdlng 

the panels. 
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a suggestion of a sofi bloom or iridescence on 
the surface of the marble. The soffits of the 
doorways are carved with extraordinary delicacy. 
Inside the building there are remains of fresco and 
other painted decoration. 

Beautifully placed on the river bank, there is 
a line little mosque, which at sunset makes a 
charming picture. The boldness and greater sim¬ 
plicity of the decoration, contrast well with the 
richness of that of the mausoleum. 


THE CHfNt-KA-RAUZA 


Beyond Itmad-ud-daulah's tomb, on the same side 
of Lhe river, is a beautiful ruin, once entirety 
covered with the same Persian mosaic tile-work, 
which suggested the more costly style of decora¬ 
tion in inlaid marble. It is called Chlni-ka-Rauiia, 
or the China Tomb, and is supposed to be the 
mausoleum of Afzal Khan, a Persian poet, who 
entered the service of Jahangir, and afterwards 
became Prime Minister to Shah Jahan. He died 
in Lahore in 1659, The weather and ill-treatment 
of various kinds have removed a great deal of 
the exquisite enamel colours from the tiles, but 
enough remains to indicate how rich and magnifi¬ 
cent the effect must have been originally. A part 
of the south facade which has fallen in shows 
how the builders employed earthen pots to lessen 
the weight of the concrete filling, a practice 
followed in the ancient dome construction of Egypt 
and Rome. 


THE RAM BACH 


Among a number of more or less ruined garden- 
houses on this bank of the river, there is one, a 
little beyond the Chlnl-ka-Kausa, of especial interest, 
on account of the tradition which associates it with 
the Emperor Ha bar. It is called the Ram Ragh, 
and is believed to have been one of the “elegant 
and regularly planned pleasure-grounds" which 
Babar laid out and planted with fruit trees and 
flowers, as he has described in his memoirs. 

No doubt this was the scene of many imperial 
picnics; not the drunken revels of Babaris Kabul 
days—for just before the great battle with the 
Rajputs in 1527 he smashed all his gold and silver 
drinking-cups and took a vow of total abstinence, 
which he kept faithfully—but the more sane and 
temperate pleasures which music, poetry, and his 
intense delight in the beauties of nature could 
furnish. Here is a charming picture he has given 
of another garden he laid out in the Jstalif district 
of Kabul:— 

“ On the outside of the garden are large and 
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beautiful spreading plane-trees, under the shade of 
which there are agreeable spots, finely sheltered, 
A perennial stream, large enough to turn a mill, 
runs through the garden, and on its banks arc 
planted plane and other trees. Formerly this stream 
flowed in a winding and crooked course, but I 
ordered its course to be altered according to a plan 
which added greatly to the beauty of the place. 
Lower down ... on the lower skirts of the hills is 
a fountain,, named Kwftjch-seh-yar&n (Kw&jeh three 
friends), around which are three species of trees ; 
above the fountain are many beautiful plane trees, 
which yield a pleasant shade. On the two sides of 
the fountain, on small eminences at the bottom of 
the hills, there are a number of oak trees. Except 
on these two spots, where there arc groves of oak, 
there is not an oak to be met with on the hills of 
the west of Kabul. In front of this fountain, towards 
the plain, there are many spots covered with the 
flowering arghwan tree, and, besides these arghwin 
plots, there are none else in the whole country. 
It is said Lhat these three kinds of trees were 
bestowed on it by the power of these three holy 
men, beloved of God ; and that is the origin of the 
name Sej-YAran. I directed this fountain to be 
built round with stone, and formed a cistern of 
lime and mortar ten ye* by ten. On the four sides 
of the fountain a fine level platform for resting 
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was constructed on a very neat plan. At the time 
when the arghwan flowers begin to blow, 1 do 
not know of any place in the world to he compared 
with it. The yellow arghwan is here very abun¬ 
dant, and the yellow arghwan blossom mingles 
with the red." 

The Ram Bagh was the temporary resting-place 
of the body of Babar before it was taken to Kabul 
for interment in another of the gardens he loved 
so much. The old Mogul style of gardening is a 
lost art, and one misses in the Ram Bagh the 
stately rows of cypress, interspersed with flower¬ 
ing trees, the formal flower-beds glowing with 
colour like a living carpet, which were planted by 
Babar; but the terraces, the fountain, the water- 
channels, and the little stone water-shoots—cun¬ 
ningly carved so that the water breaks over them 
with a pleasant gurgling sound—which may have 
recalled to him the mu runnings of his native 
mountain-streams—the old well from which the 
water of the Jumna is lifted into the channels, 
can still be seen, as well as the paytlions on the 
Hver-bank, now modernized with modern bad taste. 

[n later times the Ram Bagh was the garden- 
house of the Empress Nur Mahal. It was kept up 
by ail succeeding Governments, and it is said to 
have obtained its name of Ram Bagh from the 
Mahrattas in the eighteenth century. 


The Zuhara Bach.— Between the Chlnl-ka- 
Rauza and the Ram Bagh there is another great 
walled enclosure, which contained the garden-house 
of Zuhara. one of HaIjar's daughters, and is named 
after her the Zuhara, or Zohra Bagh. This Formerly 
contained the largest garden-palace at Agra, and is 
said to have possessed no less than sixty wells. 
A great well, just outside the enclosure, 220 feet 
in circumference, and of enormous depth, was filled 
up some years ago. 


sikandra 


SiKAKDftA, a village about five miles from Agra, 
and the burial-place of Akbar, is reached by 
two roads. The older one follows, to some extent, 
the alignment of the great military road to Lahore 
and Kashmir, planned by Babar and completed 
by his successors, A few of the kos^minors, pillars 
which marked off the ios —a distance of about 
two and a half roiles-can still be seen along 
the road, or in the adjoining fields. 

Numerous remains of archeological interest 
are passed on the way of the old road- First the 
Delhi gate of the old city walls- About a mile 
further, on the right-hand side, is a great walled 
enclosure, named after Ladli Begam, the sister of 
Abul FazL Akbar's famous Prime Minister and 
biographer. It formerly contained her tomb, as 
well as that of Sheikh Mubarak, her father, and 
of Faizi, her eldest brother. Many years ago the 
whole enclosure was sold by Government, The 
purchasers, some wealthy Hindu merchants of 
Muttra, promptly pulled down the mausoleum. 
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realized Hie materials, and built a pavilion on the 
site. In front of the great gateway was a splendid 
baoh, or well-house, the largest in the neighbourhood 
ol Agra. This was filled up about five years ago. 

Not far from Ladli Begam's garden is the 
Kandahari Bagh, where the first wife of Shah 
Jfahan, a daughter of Mozaffar Husein, who was 
the great-grandson of Shah Ismail Safvi, King of 
Persia, is buried 

About a mile further along the road, on the 
left-hand side, is a curious statue of a horse in red 
sandstone, which, tradition says, was put up by a 
nobleman whose favourite horse was killed al this 
spot; the syce who was killed at the same lime has 
his tomb close by. 

Nearly opposite to this is a large dried-up tank, 
called the Guru-ka-Tal, which, with the adjacent 
ruined buildings, are attributed to Sikandar Lodi, 
one of the Afghan predecessors of the Mogul 
Emperors, who has given his name to Sikandra. 

Akbar's Tomb, 

Akbar's tomb stands in the midst of a vast 
garden, enclosed by four high battlemented walls. 
In the centre of each wall is an imposing gateway 
seventy feet high. The principal one, on the west 
side, has an inscription in Persian, which states that 
the mausoleum was completed by the Emperor 

it 
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Jahangir, in the seventh year of his reign, or 1613 
a. d. It is elaborately ornamented with bold but 
rather disjointed inlaid patterns, which seem to 
show that the designers were unaccustomed to 
this method of decoration. Neither are the four 
minarets at the corners of the roof, which are said 
to have been broken by the Jilts, contrived with the 
usual skill of the Mogul architects. Above the gate¬ 
way is the Nakkir Khana, an arcaded chamber with a 
balcony, where at dawn and one watch after sunrise 
the drums and pipes sounded in honour of the dead. 

The mausoleum was commenced by Akbar 
himself. It is different in plan from any other 
Mogul monument, and, contrary to the usual 
Muhammadan custom, the head of the tomb of 
Akbar is turned towards the rising sun, and net 
towards Mecca. The whole structure gives the 
impression of a noble but incompleted idea; both 
in its greatness and in its incompleteness, it is 
typical of Akbar and his work. 

The original design was somewhat modified by 
Jahangir. He has stated in his memoirs that on 
his first visit to the tomb after his accession he 
was dissatisfied with the work which had been 
done, and ordered certain parts of it to be rebuilt. 
Fergus son supposes that the original intention 
was to cover the tombstone and raised platform 
of the uppermost story with a darned canopy, 
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and in this he is supported by a statement of 
William Finch, who visited the mausoleum when 
it was being built, that it was to be M inarched over 
with the most curious white and speckled marble, 
to be ceiled all within with pure sheet gold richly 
inwrought.” Such a canopy is just what is 
required by aesthetic considerations to complete 
the curiously truncated appearance of the top 
story, and there is nothing in th. structural 
design to make it impossible or improbable. 

The approach to the interior of the mausoleum 
is through the central archway of the lower story, 
which opens into a vestibule richly ornamented 
with raised stucco work, and coloured in blue and 
gold, somewhat in the style of the Alhambra. 
A part of this decoration has been lately restored. 
An inclined passage, like the entrance to an 
Egyptian pyramid, leads down into a high vaulted 
chamber, dimly lighted from above, where a' simple 
sarcophagus of white marble contains the mortal 
remains of the great Akbar. Whatever decoration 
there may have been on the walls is now covered 
with whitewash. The Emperor's armour, clothes, 
and books, which were placed beside the tomb, 
are said to have been carried off by those insatiable 
marauders, the jats of Bharatpur. 

Smaller chambers surrounding the central one, 
on the level of the platform, contain the tombs of 
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two of Akbar’s daughters and a son of the Emperor 
Shah Alam. These also have suffered much from 
neglect and whitewash. The whole or the facade 
of the lower story was originally faced with red 
sandstone, or perhaps with fine stucco decorated 
in fresco. The present coat of common plaster is 
modern work, which, except as a protection for the 
brickwork, would have been better left undone. 

The lower story is 320 feet square. Above 
this are three others, diminishing in size up to the 
highest, which is just half these dimensions. The 
roof of the topmost is surrounded by cloisters, 
the outer arches of which are filled with very fine 
marble tracery (Plate X> In the centre, on a 
raised platform, is a solid block of pure white 
marble, delicately carved with flowers and sacred 
tests, representing the real tomb in the vault 
beneath. At the head is the inscription, “Allah-o- 
Akbar" (God is Great), and at the foot, "Jalli 
j ala I oh u " (Magnificent is His Glory). These 
sentences were the formula of Akbar's new 
religion, which' he called "The Divine Faith." On 
the sides the ninety-nine attributes of God are 
carved in the Arabic character. The carved marble 
pedestal at the end of the tomb was a stand 
for a golden censer. 

The Kaxch Maiial.— Outside the enclosure of 
Akbar's tomb, a little to the cast of the principal 
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entrance, is a rare and remarkably line example 
of Mogul domestic architecture. This is a two* 
stoned building, known as the Ranch Mahal, and 
supposed to have been built by Jahangir as a 
country scat, In its extremely elaborate orna¬ 
mentation, inlaid stone and enamelled tiles have 
been most effectively combined with the carving. 
The repairs lately carried out under Lord Curzon's 
orders have been very carefully done, though it 
is easy to see the inferiority of the new work 
where the old carving had to be reproduced. Our 
fatuous policy of adopting European styles in all 
public buildings in India is bound to cause a 
deterioration in the native art handicrafts, for it 
doses Ihe principal source from which they have 
sprung. Unless this policy is reversed, nothing 
will prevent the ultimate extinction of Indian art 

Suraj-Bhax-jh Bach—'T his is another two- 
storied building of about the same period, but not 
quite so fine in style, facing the Agra road, at a 
little distance from the Ranch Mahal. 

MariamZamAki'sTombi— A short distance further 
on, in the direction of Muttra, is the building sup¬ 
posed to have been originally the garden house of 
Sikandar Lodi, in which Mariam ZAmini, one of 
Akbar’s wives, is said to have been buried. It has 
been used for many years as a printing establish* 
ment for a Mission Orphanage. 




OTHER BUILDINGS AND TOMBS AT 
OR NEAR AGRA 


The tomb of Fcroz Khan, opposite to the third 
milestone on the Gwalior road, is an into resting 
building of Akbar's time, richly carved and de¬ 
corated with tile-work. Close by is the tomb of the 
Pahalwari, where a celebrated wrestler of Shah 
Jahan's time is buried. There are a considerable 
number of buildings and numerous ruins in Agra, 
and round about, which possess only historical 
or archaeological interest. In the town are the 
following:— 

The Kau MasjiDj or Black Mosque, otherwise 
called the Kalan Masjid, or Grand Mosque, is of 
the early Akbar style. It was built by the father 
of Shah Jahan’s first wife, the Kandahari Begum. 
This is near to the Government dispensary. 

In the Nai-ki-Mundf quarter is the mosque of 
Shah Ala-ud-din Majaub, commonly known as 
Alawal Bilawal, a saint who lived at the time of 
Shere Shah. He established a school of Muham¬ 
madan law, and founded a monastery besides the 
mosque. The accumulations round the mosque 
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have reached up to the springing of the arches, 
and tradition accounts for this by the following 
story: A camel-driver in Shore Shah's service 
stabled his beasts in the mosque, in spite of the 
protests of the saint. Thereupon the building 
began to sink into the ground, and did not cease 
descending until the camels and their driver were 
crushed to death. 

The Hamman, or Baths ol Ali Verdi Khan, 
in Chipitolla Street, built in the time of Jahangir. 
An inscription over the gateway gives the date, 
1620 a.d. They cannot be compared in interest with 
the splendid " Hakim's Baths,” at Fatchpur Sikri. 

The Roman Catholic Cemetery, in the quarter 
known as Padritollah, near the Law Courts, is one 
of the most ancient Christian cemeteries in India. 
The ground was granted to the mission by 
the Emperor Akbar. There are a number of 
Portuguese and Armenian tombs dating from early 
in the seventeenth century. It also contains 
the tomb of the notorious Walter Reinhardt, 
or Samru, as he was called, the founder of the 
principality of Sirdhana, whose history is given 
at p. 38. The Dutch General Hessing, who held 
Agra Fort for the Mahrattas in 1794, has a very 
florid mausoleum of red sandstone, more curious 
than beautiful, the design of which is in imitation 
of the Taj. 
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FATEHPUR SIKRI 


Fateh pur Sikri is the famous deserted city, about 
twenty-three miles from Agra, built by Akbar. It 
was'formerly merely a village, called Sikri, cele¬ 
brated as the abode of Sheikh Salim Chishti, a 
Muhammadan pir, or saint. In 1564* Akbar, return¬ 
ing from a campaign, halted near the cave in which 
the saint lived. The twin children of his Rajput 
wife, Mariam Zkm&ni, had recently died, and he was 
anxious for an heir. He consulted the holy man. 
who advised him to come and live at SikrL The 
Emperor did so, and nine months afterwards 
Mariam, who was taken to Chishti’s cell for her 
confinement, gave birth to a son, afterwards the 
Emperor Jahangir. He was called Sultan Salim in 
honour of the saint. Jahangir, who describes all 
these circumstances in his memoirs, adds; "My 
revered father, regarding the village of Sikri, my 
birthplace, as fortunate to himself, made it Ids 
capital, and in the course of fourteen or fifteen 
years the hills and deserts, which abounded in 
beasts of prey, became converted into a magnificent 
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city, comprising numerous gardens, elegant edifices 
and pavilions, and other places of great attraction 
and beauty. After the conquest of Gujerat, the 
village was named Fatehpur (the town of victory).'* 

The glory of Fatehpur Sikri was short-lived. 
Akbar held his court there for seventeen years, and 
then removed it to Agra; some say on account of 
the badness of the water supply, others that the 
saint, disturbed in his devotions by the bustle and 
gaieties of the great city, declared that either he or 
Akbar must go. "Then," replied the Emperor, "Jet 
it be your servant, l pray*" The entire city was 
given up to the beasts of the surrounding jungle. 
Finch, who visited it in the early part of the next 
reign, describes it: "Ruin all; lying like a waste 
desert, and very dangerous to pass through in the 
night." This, however, was an exaggeration, for 
the principal buildings arc still in a good state of 
preservation, probably owing to the remoteness 
of the place from any great highway or large 
town. 

The city, which was some six miles in circuit, 
was surrounded on three sides by high battlemented 
walls, which had nine gateways. The fourth side 
was formed by a great artificial lake, now dry. The 
principal buildings are on the summit of the high 
ridge which runs throughout the length of the 
city. 
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The Agra Gate.— The visitor usually enters by 
the Agra Gate, concerning which an amusing story 
is told. One night Akbar, attended by some of his 
ministers, was inspecting the ramparts near this 
gate, when he observed a highway robbery being 
committed dose by the walls. Turning severely to 
those responsible for the peace of the city, he 
demanded why such an outrage was permitted in 
the very presence of the Emperor. 11 It is always 
darkest directly under the shadow of the lamp,” was 
the courtl}' reply. 

The Naubat Khan’ a. —Inside the gate the road 
passes, by the right, a large quadrangle surrounded 
by a ruined cloister, which was probably used for 
barracks. Beyond this the road was formerly lined 
on both sides by the houses of the bazar. It nest 
passes through the inner gateway, called the Naubal 
Khava, or Music House, where, as in all Mogul 
Fortresses, the court musicians played to announce 
the Emperor's arrival or departure, and various 
state ceremonials. 

The Mint.— Some distance beyond the Naubat 
Khan a, on the right, is a large building believed to 
have been the Imperial Mint. Rare specimens of 
gold, silver, and copper coins from the Fatehpur 
Mini are in the British Museum. The brick domes 
of this building are interesting, as they are probably 
the earliest examples in India of the use of radiating 
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courses instead of horizontal layers in dome con¬ 
struction. 

Opposite to the Mint is a smaller building known 
as the Treasury. 

The Daftar Khan a.— Passing through the great 
quadrangle of the Diwan-i-am, the visitor arrives at 
the Daftar Khana, or Record Chamber, now adapted 
for a travellers' rest-house. This was Akbar's office, 
and is immediately opposite to his own sanctum, 
the Kwibgah, and the principal buildings of the 
Imperial Palace. A staircase in the south-east 
room leads to the roof, from which a fine view of 
the city and surrounding country can be obtained. 
The principal buildings can be easily identified by 
help of the plan. 

The Palace.— A door in the side of the quad¬ 
rangle, opposite to the Daftar Khana, leads into 
Akbar's palace, the Mahal-i-Khas, The two-storied 
building on the left on entering contains Akbar's 
private apartments. The first room on the ground 
floor is panelled into numerous recesses for keeping 
books, documents, or valuables. There are some 
remains of painted decoration representing flowers, 
such as the tulip, poppy, and almond flower, executed 
with much vigour and technical skill. Behind this 
is a chamber which, according to Edmund Smith, 
was used by a Hindu priest attached to Akbar's 
court. It contains a stone platform raised on 
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pillars, upon which he is said to have performed 
his devotions. It was more probably intended for 
Akbar's own gaddi, or throne. A door in the west 
wall leads into the cloisters, which formerly con¬ 
nected Akbar's apartments with the Dafiar Khan a 
and with Jodh Bai's palace. 

The Kwabgah, or sleeping apartment, is a small 
pavilion on the roof. Originally the walls were 
entirely covered by fresco paintings, but only a few 
fragments now remain. Unfortunately, these have 
been protected by a coat of varnish, which reduces 
them all to a dull monochrome. It is to be regretted 
that a more scientific method of preserving them 
was not adopted. They arc all in the Persian style, 
and, except for the Chinese element which is often 
present in Persian art, there is no ground for 
Edmund Smith’s supposition that Chinese artists 
were employed here. 

On the side window over the eastern doorway 
is a painting of a winged figure, in front of a rock 
cave, supporting a new-bom babe in its arms. In 
all probability it refers to the birth of Jahangir in 
the cell of the Saint Salim Chishti, which Akbar, 
n o dou bt, though t m i racut ous, M any arch*ologi st s 
make the great mistake of attributing every winged 
figure in these decorations to some Biblical story. 
Heavenly beings with wings, the inhabitants of 
Paradise, spirits of the air, or "angels," are very 
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common in Persian and Indian painting, and are by 
no means a monopoly of European artists. 

It is known that Akbar took a great interest in 
painting. Abul FazI, in the “Ain-i-Akbari, ,, states 
that “ His Majesty from the earliest youth has 
shown a great predilection for the art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a 
means both of study and amusement. Hence the 
art flourishes, and many painters have obtained 
great reputations. The works of all painters are 
weekly laid before his Majesty by the Daroghas 
and the clerks; he confers rewards according to 
the excellence of workmanship, or increases their 
monthly salaries. Much progress was made in the 
commodities required by painters, and the correct 
prices of such articles were carefully ascertained." 

Akbar himself remarked, " Bigoted followers of 
the law are hostile to the art of painting, but their 
eyes now see the truth. There arc many that hate 
painting, but such men I dislike. It appears to me 
as if a painter had a peculiar means of recognizing 
Cod; for a painter, in sketching anything that 
has life and in drawing its limbs, must feel that he 
cannot bestow personality upon his work, and is 
thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and 
will thus increase his knowledge." The enlightened 
court of Akbar was evidently a paradise for 
artists. 
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Opposite to Akbars apartments is a large square 
lank with a platform in the centre, approached by 
four narrow stone paths. The tank was filled from 
the waterworks near the Elephant Cate, and the 
water was kept constantly fresh by an overflow 
channel connecting with the lank at the back of the 
Diwan-i-Khas. 

The Turkish Sultana’s House.— In the north- 
cast angle of the Mahald-Khas quadrangle is a 
small, picturesque building, one of the gems of 
Fatchpur, called the Turkish Sultana’s House. It 
contains only a single apartment, surrounded by a 
verandah, but in the carving of every surface 
within and without there is a wealth of invention 
and decorative skill rarely achieved even by the 
Mogul artists. The dado panels are especially 
remarkable for the charming conventionalized 
rendering of trees, flowers, birds, and animals. 
They have suffered much from the hands of some 
of Aurangzib's fanatical followers, and all the repre¬ 
sentations of animate nature have been mutilated. 
The carving was intended as a groundwork for 
painting and gilding which were never added, for 
the Fatehpur Palace was abandoned even before it 
was finished. Nothing is known with certainty of 
the lady who inhabited this delightful bower, but 
she must have been one of Akbar’s favourites. A 
covered passage connected the house with the 
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Kw&bgah, and also with another block of buildings 
of no special interest, known as the Girls' 5chool. 

A staircase from the south verandah leads down 
to some interesting baths outside the south-west 
corner of the Diwan-i-am quadrangle, which were 
probably for the use of the Turkish Sultana. They 
are worth seeing, though not so fine as the so-called 
Hakiu's Baths. The latter, which are situated just 
opposite to these baths, on the steep slope or the 
ridge, are the finest of their kind existing in India. 
They form an extensive hydropathic establishment, 
decorated in the most excellent taste with polished 
plaster and sgraffito, or cut-plaster work. Undoubt¬ 
edly they were used by Akbar himself, and they 
derive their present name from their close proximity 
to the quarters occupied by the Hakims, or doctors. 

Paciusi Board.— in the northern half of the 
great palace quadrangle is a pachi$i board, cut on 
the pavement, similar to the one in the Samman 
Burj in the Agra Fort. Here Akbar and the ladies 
of the Court would amuse themselves by playing 
the game with slave girls as living pieces. The dice 
were thrown on the small platform in the centre of 
the board. 

The DIwan-i-KhAs.—F urther towards the north, 
immediately opposite to the Kwibgih, is a square 
detached building, a fine example of the dignified 
style of the period, for it owes none of its effects to 
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Imposing dimensions, but only to the skill with 
which the architect has treated a difficult subject. 
This is the Dhvtm-i-Khfts, or Hall of Private 
Audience. On the outside it would appear to be 
a two-storied building, but on entering it is seen to 
contain only h single vaulted chamber, surrounded 
halfway up by a gallery. A magnificent carved 
column, with a gigantic bracket capital (Plate XL), 
standing alone in the centre of the chamber, sup¬ 
ports four branches or railed passages, which meet 
this gallery at the four corners. This most original 
construction carried Akbar’s throne, which was 
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placed immediately over the great column. The 
ministers attended at the four corners of the gallery; 
the great nobles and others admitted to the audi¬ 
ence thronged the floor beneath. The gallery is 
approached by two staircases, in the thickness of 
the walls, which also lead up to the roof. 1 

1 It b known that in i jj; Akbar tompklcd 3 great building at 
Futchpur, called the Ibad.U Kbana, or hah in which the learned 
men of nil religions assembled far discussion, It vro* described a* 
containing four halls*, ihe western far (he Styyids, ar descendant* 
of the Prophet ; the southern for learned men who had studied or 
acquired knowledge j the northern far iht&t famed for inspired 
wisdom: the extern hall was reserved for the nobles and state 
officers. Thousands of people from all quarters of the world 
assembled in the courtyard. The Emperor attended every Friday 
night and on holy festivals,, moving from one to the other of ihe 
guests and conversing with them. Keene, in his JJ Handbook la 
Agra,” suggests tba( possibly the Dfrann-khls may be the building 
thus described (taking ihe word or ball, to mean a side 
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The Ankh-Michauli.— Close by the Diw&n-i- 
KhSs, on the west side, is a building which the 
native guides, always read}' to amuse the innocent 
tourist, describe as the Ankb-Michauli, or " Blind- 
man's Buff House.” There is a legend that Akbar 
here played hide-and-seek with the ladies of the 
zanana. The same story is told about a set of 
apartments in the Jahangiri Mahal in the Agra fort, 
but the only ground for it seems to be that the 
arrangement of the rooms might lend itself to such 
diversions. It most probably contained strong¬ 
rooms for the safe custody of valuables, either state 
archives or jewels. 

The Yogi's Seat.— At the corner of the Ankh- 
Michauli is a square platform covered by a domed 
canopy. The great carved brackets which support 
the architraves are very characteristic of Jaina con¬ 
struction. This was the seat of one of the Yogis, 
or Hindu fakirs, who enjoyed the Emperor's favour. 
Akbar devoted much attention to the occult powers 
claimed by these men. He even practised alchemy 
and showed in public some of the gold made by 
him. 

gaJ]«y) f as no other building' at ah answering to the description 
now remains at F&tehpur* This supposition ta highly improbable, 
if only for the reason given by Edmund Smith, namely, that an 
assembly of this kind would not take place within the precincts of 
the palace* The description given by Abul Fail and BadlyUni 
clearly indicates a building like the enclosing a great 
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The Hospital. —Adjoining the Ankh-Michauli 
are the remains of a long, low building, which was 
the hospital; a few of the wards still remain. 
Possibly lhis was arranged on the model of the 
hospital which Akbar allowed the Jesuit Fathers 
to build in the city. He also permitted them 
to construct a small chapel The records of the 
missionaries tell us that Akbar once came there 
alone, removed his turban and offered prayers, 
first kneeling in the Christian manner, then pros* 

1 rating himself according to the Muhammadan 
custom, and, finally, after the ritual of the Hindus. 
One of the Christian congregation having died 
about this time, he granted permission for the 
funeral procession to pass through the streets 
of Fatehpur with all the ceremonies of the 
Catholic faith. Many of the inhabitants, both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, attended the funeral. 
Akbar was never persuaded to become a convert 
to Christianity, nor does there appear to be any 
ground for the belief that one of his wives was a 
Christian, 

The DiWAK-i-AM.— The west side of the Dfwan- 
i-am (Hall of Public Audience} and its cloisters 
coincide for the whole length with the east of the 
palace quadrangle. The description already given 
of the Dfwan*i-4m at Agra will explain the func¬ 
tions for which this building was intended. The 
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throne, or judgment seat, of Akbar was placed 
between two pierced stone screens in the verandah 
in front of the hall. 

The Panch Mahal.— This curious five-storied 
pavilion is nearly opposite to the Dlwan-i-im, It 
is approached by a staircase from the Mahal-i-khas. 
Each story was originally enclosed by pierced 
stone screens; this, and the fact that the whole 
building overlooked the palace zanana, make it 
tolerably certain that it could only have been used 
as a promenade by Akbar and the ladies of the 
court. The ground-floor, which was divided into 
cubicles by screens between the columns, may, as 
Keene suggests, have been Intended for the royal 
children and their attendants, The building is 
chiefly remarkable for the invention and taste 
shown in the varied designs of the columns, in 
which the three principal styles of Northern India, 
the Hindu, Jain, and Saracenic, arc indiscriminately 
combined 1 

Miriam’s Kothl— Another doorway in the west 
side of the palace quadrangle leads to Miriam’s 
House, a very elegant two-storied building show¬ 
ing marked Hindu feeling in the design. The 
Rama incarnation of Vishnu appears on one ol 
the carved brackets of the verandah. It seems 
to have derived its name from Akbar's Hindu wife, 
Mariam Zamani, the mother of Jahangir. Her 
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name literally means " Mary of the age/' a common 
designation used by Muhammadan women in honour 
of the Mother of Jesus. This has led to the fable 
that the House was occupied by a Christian wife 
of Akbar. The whole building was originally 
covered* with fresco paintings and gilding, pnd 
was hence called the Sonahra Makdn, or 11 Golden 
House." The frescoes are supposed to illustrate 
Firdousi’s great epic, the Shah n am a, or history of 
the Kings of Persia, As in the Kw&bgkh, the 
Iragments which remain have been covered with 
varnish as a preservative, which has had the effect 
of destroying all the charm of colour they once 
possessed; and will eventually, when the varnish 
turns brown with age, obliterate them altogether. 
The paintings are all in the style of the Persian 
artists who were employed by Akbar to illustrate 
his books and to paint the portraits of his Court 
Over the doorway in the north-west angle of the 
building is a painting which the guides, perhaps 
misled by the suggestion of some uninformed 
traveller, point out as "the Annunciation." 

There would be nothing prima fntit improbable 
that Akbar should have caused some events of 
Biblical history to be painted on the walls of his 
palaces; but, on the other hand, there is nothing 
whatever to connect this fresco with the Annuncia¬ 
tion. The winged figures here represented are of 
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the type commonly found in paintings of stones 
from Persian mythology. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the paint¬ 
ings is a portrait in a panel in one of the 
rooms. One %vou!d like to know whether this was 
the lady of the house; but there seems to be no 
tradition connected with it. 

Judging from the style of the frescoes, it would 
seem probable that this was not the residence of 
Mariam Zimini, but of one of Akbar’s first two 
wives, whose connections were mostly with Persia. 


Jodh Bar’s Palace. 

Though “ Miriam's House* 1 is generally regarded 
as the abode of Mariam Zam3.nl, there is a great 
deal to support the view that the spacious palace 
known as Jodh Bai’s Mahal, or Jahangir! Mahal, 
was really her residence. It is undoubtedly one of 
the oldest buildings in Fatehpur, 

We know that Akbar went there on Mariam's 
account; and, after Jahangir's birth, Akbar’s first 
care would be to build a palace for the mother and 
her child, his long-wish ed-for heir. Mariam was a 
Hindu, and this palace in all its construction and 
nearly all its ornamentation belongs to the Hindu 
and Jaina styles of Mariam’s native country, 
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Raj put ana, It even contains a Hindu temple. 1 It 
is also the most important of all the palaces, and 
Mariam, as mother of the heir-apparent, would take 
precedence of all the other wives, 

On the left of the entrance is a small guard¬ 
house, A simple but finely proportioned gateway 
leads through a vestibule into the inner quadrangle. 
The style of Lhe whole palace is much less ornate 
than the other zanana buildings, but it is always 
dignified and in excellent taste. It must be re¬ 
membered that the severity of the architectural 
design was relieved by bright colouring and rich 
purdahs, which were used to secure privacy for the 
ladies of the zanana and to diminish the glare of the 
sunlight. 

Arch geologically its construction and ornamen¬ 
tation are very interesting. Many of the details 
are of Jain origin, and of the same type as the 
mixed Jain and Saracenic style, which was being 
developed about the same period in Gujerat. The 

dp 

1 Keene suggests thru Ahb.tr s first wife and cousin* Suiting 
Raqia Begatm, Jived here* but she was a Muhammadan, It is 
quite possible that the name of Jodh Bai (Princess af Jodhpur) 
really refers to Mariam, and mi to Jahangir's Rajput wife (the 
daughter of ifte Raja of Jodhpur), as is commonly supposed- 
Mariani'i family resided m the province of Ajmir, which adjoins 
Jodhpur She might have be*n known as the Princess of 
Jodhpur. In any case, It is easy to see how a confusion might 
have arisen between Jahangir's mother and his wife* both Hindus 
and Rajputs* 
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arrangements of the palate are shown in the 
annexed plan. One of the most interesting 
features is the Hawa Mahal, a pavilion projecting 
from the north side, enclosed by pierced stone 
screens. Here the ladies could enjoy the cool 
breezes and the view of the lake with the 
distant hills beyond, without being exposed to the 
vulgar gaze. The palace was formerly connected 
with Akbar's private apartments by a covered way, 
supported on pillars, near the entrance. This was 
removed some years ago. Another private passage 
led from the Hawa Mahal to the z a nan a garden 
opposite, and, probably, from thence right down to 
the tower known as the Hiran MinAr. 


Rajah Birbal's House, or BirbaJ’s Daughters 
House, 

Rajah Birbal was a Brahman minstrel, who 
came to Akbar's court in the beginning of his reign, 
and by his wit and abilities gained the Emperor's 
favour. He was first created Hindu Poet Laureate; 
from that dignity he ivas raised to the rank of 
Rajah, and became one of Akbar's most intimate 
friends and advisers. Birbal was one of those who 
subscribed to Akbar's new religion, “The Divine 
Faith/ 1 When he perished in an unfortunate 
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expedition against some unruly Afghan tribes, 
Akbar's grief was for a long time inconsolable. 

The house which is named after him was origi¬ 
nally enclosed within the precincts of the imperial 
zanana, and a covered way connected it with Jodh 
Bai’s palace. It is one of the most richly decorated 
of all the adjacent buildings, and next to Jodh Bai's 
palace, the largest of the imperial residences. As 
in so many other instances, the vague local tradition 
which assigns this palace to Rajah Birbal seems to 
be at fault. Abu! Fazl, that most careful and 
precise biographer, records that Alt bar ordered a 
palace to be built for the Rajah, and that when it 
was finished in the twenty-seventh year of his reign 
(1582)the Emperor honoured it with his presence. 
An inscription discovered by Edmund Smith upon 
the capital of a pilaster in the west facade of the 
building, states that it was erected in Samvat 1629 
(a.d. 1572), ten years before this date, and three 
years after the commencement or the city. 

Though the Rajah w T as one of Akbar’s most 
trusted friends, his palace would hardly be placed 
within the enclosure of the Emperor's own zanana 
and connected with it; nor is it likely that Akbar 
would provide Birbal with a residence so incom¬ 
parably more magnificent than those he gave to his 
other two intimate friends, Abul Fazl and Faizt, by 
the side of the great mosque. 
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AH the probabilities are that this was one of the 
imperial palaces occupied by Akbar's wives, which 
were the first buildings erected at Fatehpur. Fer- 
Eusson's assumption that Sirbal's daughter was 
one of Akbar’s wives would explain everything; 
but the fact that Abul Fax! makes no mention of 
such a daughter, is very good evidence that Akbar 
was not connected with Birb&l by marriage. 

The house is a two-storied building, splendidly 
ornamented with carving, both inside and out. 
From the construction, it would appear that Hindus 
were the architects; but the decoration, from which 
it is easy to discover the taste of the occupants, is 
nearly all Arabian or Persian in style, and conveys 
no suggestion that the palace was built for a Hindu 
rajah or his daughter. Though on a much smaller 
scale, it is of the same type as Akbar's splendid 
palace in the Agra Fort, and was evidently intended 
for one of the highest rank in the imperial zanana. 1 

> BirtuTs house is now used as a travellers' rest-house for high 
officials and M distinguished■ visitors; which is not only very 
inconvenient for the undistinguished who may wish to set it, but 
involves alterations which should never be permitted in buildings 
tif such unique artistic and arctuEalogical interest. Neither the 
Dafbr Khnnu nor this building should be devoted to such purposes, 
merely to avoid the paltry expense of providing proper dak 
bungalows. 
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The Hathi Pol and Adjoining Buildings, 

Close under BirbaTs house is the main road 
leading down to the great lake—now drained, the 
embankment of which formed the north-west 
boundary of the city. It passes through the gate¬ 
way called the Hathi Pol, or Elephatu Cate, from the 
two great stone elephants, mutilated by Aurang*ib, 
standing on either side of the outer archway. On 
the left of the gateway are two buildings, the so- 
called Pigeon’s House, probably intended for a 
magadne; and the Sangio Burj, a great bastion 
supposed to be part of the fortifications begun by 
Akbar and left unfinished, owing to the objections 
of Shaikh Salim ChishlL A little beyond this, on 
the right, are the remains of the waterworks which 
supplied the whole city. Opposite to these, is the 
great traveller's rest-house, or Karwin-serai, in a 
very ruined state. 

The furthest of this block of buildings is a 
curious tower called the Hi ran Minir, or Deer 
Tower, 72 feet in height, ornamented with stone 
imitations of elephant tusks. According to tradition, 
it w*as built by Akbar in memory of a favourite 
elephant, and used by him as a shooting tower; the 
plain on the margin of the lake being the haunt of 
antelope and other game. 
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The splendid stretch of water, six miles long 
and two in breadth, induced many of the princes 
and nobles to build pavilions and garden houses 
on this side of the city. This was the place for 
great tournaments and festivities, and in the palmy 
days of Fatehpur all the chivalry of the Mogul 
Court must have made a brave show here. The 
Hiran MinAr was connected with the zanana by a 
covered way, so that the ladies might assist at these 
spectacles and enjoy the cool breezes from the lake. 


The Jami Masjid, or Cathedral Mosque. 

The great mosque of Fatehpur is worthy of its 
founder’s lofty ideals and nobility of soul. It is one 
of the most magnificent of all Akbar’s buildings; 
the historic associations connected with it combine 
with its architectural splendour to make it one of 
the most impressive of its kind in the world. It 
is said to be copied from one at Mecca; but this 
cannot be altogether true, because, though the plan 
and general design follow Muhammadan pre¬ 
cedent, many of the details show Akbar’s Hindu 
proclivities. 

Within the great mosque, Akbar frequently 
held religious discussions with the learned doctors 
of Islam; and here, also, after the chief Mullahs bad 
signed the famous document which declared Akbar 
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to be Head of the Church, the Emperor mounted 
the pulpit, ajid stood before the congregation as 
the expounder of * r the Divine Faith. 11 He com¬ 
menced to read a KhttfidJi, or litany, which 
Faizi, Abul Fad's brother, had composed for the 
occasion— 

“The Lord, who gave io us dominion, 

Wisdom, and heart and strength, 

Who guided ua in truth and right. 

And deansed our mind from oil but right, 

None can describe His powtr or state, 

AHahu Akbar—God is Great,' 

But before he could finish three lines of it, the 
sense of the tremendous responsibility he had under¬ 
taken overpowered him. He descended the pulpit 
trembling with emotion, and left the Imam of the 
mosque to continue the service. 

There are two entrances, approached by broad 
flights of steps. The one on the east side is the 
Emperor's Gate, by which Afcbar entered the 
mosque from the palace, and the other, the majestic 
Baland Darwaza, or High Gate, which towers 
above everything on the south side, and even 
dwarfs the mosque itself with its giant proportions. 
The latter gale, however, was not a part of the 
original design, but was added many years after the 
completion of the mosque, to celebrate Akbar's 
victorious campaign in the Dcccan. 

The mosque itself was built in honour of the 
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Saint of Fateh pur, Sheikh Salim Chishti, whose 
tomb, enclosed in a shrine of white marble, carved 
with the delicacy of ivory- work, glitters like silver 
on the right of the quadrangle. Barren women, 
both Hindu and Muhammadan, tie bits of string 
or shreds of doth to the marble trellis-work as 
tokens that if blessed with a son they will 
present an offering to the shrine. Close by 
is a plainer, but much larger mausoleum, for his 
grandson, Nawab Islam Khan, who was made 
Governor of Bengal by Jahangir. This also con¬ 
tains the remains of many other of the Sheikh's 
male descendants. A separate vault, called the 
Zanana Rauza, for the women of his family is formed 
by enclosing a portion of the adjoining cloisters. 

The mosque proper contains three chapels, 
crowned by domes. The principal one, in the 
centre, is screened by the facade of the entrance, 
the doorway being recessed, in the usual style of 
Saracenic buildings, in a great porch or semi-dome. 
An inscription over the main archway gives the 
datff of the completion of the mosque as a-d. 1571- 
The chapds are connected with each other by noble 
colonnades of a decidedly Hindu or Jain character. 
The Saracenic arches combine most happily with 
the Hindu construction, and the dew down the 
“long-drawn aisles" is singularly impressive. 
Much of the charm of the interior is due to the 
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quiet reserve and dignity of the decoration, which 
is nearly all in the style of Arabian mosques, and 
may account for the statement on the central arch, 
that ** this mosque is a duplicate of the Holy Place " 
{at Mecca). 

At each end of the mosque there is a set of five 
rooms for the mullahs who conducted the service ; 
above them are galleries for the ladies of the 
zanana. Spacious cloisters surround three sides 
of the quadrangle; these are divided into numerous 
cells for the mtmivis and their pupils. 

The triumphal gateway, called the Baland 
Darwaza (Plate XHI.), is really a building in itself 
It must be seen from the outside of the quadrangle, 
for, magnificent as it is there, it certainly does not 
harmonize with the mosque viewed from the quad¬ 
rangle. This mighty portal, 176 feci in height from 
the roadway, is a landmark for miles around. From 
the top of it the Taj, twenty-five miles away, and 
the distant Fort of Bharatpur are visible 

There are three doors recessed in the immense 
alcove on the front of the gate. One is the horse¬ 
shoe door, so called from the numerous votive 
offerings of owners of sick horses, donkeys, and 
bullocks, which were nailed on in the hope of 
obtaining the favour of the saint The doorway 
on the right of this has the following inscription 
carved over it in Arabic;— 
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" His Majesty, King of kings, Heaven of the 
Court, Shadow of God, Jalal-ud-dtn Muhammad 
Akbar, Emperor, He conquered the kingdom of 
the South and Da tides, which was formerly called 
Khandcs, in the 46th Divine year [*.& of his reign] 
corresponding to the Hijira year, ioio [a.o. 1602]. 
Having reached Fateh pur, he proceeded to Agra. 
Said Jesus, on whom be peace! The world is a 
bridge, pass over it, but build no house there. He 
who hopeth for an hour, may hope Tor eternity; 
the world is but an hour, spend tl in devotion; the 
rest is worth nothing." 

Over the left doorway is the following 

“ He that standeth up in prayer, and his heart 
is not in it, does not draw nigh to God, but remaineth 
far from Him. Thy best possession is what thou 
givest in the name of God; thy best traffic is selling 
this world for the next” 

Akbar himself died four years after this great 
sermon in stone was written. 

The Stone-Cutters' Mosque. 

At the back of the great mosque is a graveyard 
containing the tomb of an infant son of Sheikh 
SaHm. The legend concerning him is, that at 
the age of six months he addressed his father, 
telling him that all of Akbar’s children must die in 
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infancy, unless some child died for them. He 
therefore had resolved to sacrifice himself for the 
Emperor's sake, and immediately after this miracu¬ 
lous speech he died, Jahangir was born nine months 
afterwards. Sceptics have suggested that he was 
really a son of the Sheikh, substituted for a still¬ 
born child of Mariam Zamani. 

Some distance beyond this tomb there is a 
small mosque, built in honour of the saint by the 
quarry men of Fateh pur, before he had attracted 
the notice of the great Emperor, It is called the 
Stone-Cutters' Mosque, and is supposed lo have 
been erected on the site of the cave where he lived 
the life of a hermit* It is an unpretending little 
building; the brackets which support the cornice 
are the only noticeable architectural features. They 
are direct imitations of wooden construction, and 
are copied, with greater elaboration of carving, 
in the marble shrine inside the Jami Masjid. The 
cell where the saint is said to have lived is on the 
right-hand comer of the mosque 

The birthplace of Jahangir is pointed out in a 
dilapidated palace not far from this mosque It is 
occupied by a lineal descendant of Salim Chishti, 
and is only rarely shown to visitors. 
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The Houses of Abul Fail and Faizi, 

The houses where these two famous brothers, 
the friends of Akbar, lived, are close under the 
north wall of the great mosque. Their father, 
Sheikh Mubarak, was one of the most learned men 
of the age, and the sons were as distinguished as 
the Father. Faizi was the Persian Poet Laureate, 
and tutor to the Royal Princes, He was also 
employed on many diplomatic missions. Abul 
Fazl was the author of the celebrated "Akbar- 
h&ma/' a history of the Mogul Emperors down to 
the forty-seventh year of Akbar's reign. He was 
for a long time Akbar's Prime Minister; he took 
a prominent part in the religious discussions 
inaugurated by the Emperor, and often discomfited 
the orthodox followers of Islam with his arguments. 
Sheikh Mubarak drew up the famous document 
declaring Akbar to be the Head of the Church, and 
both his sons subscribed to it. Abul Fazl declares 
that the document "was productive of excellent 
results: (i) The Court became the resort of the 
learned men and sages of all creeds and nationalities ; 
{2) Peace was given to all, and perfect tolerance 
prevailed; (3) the disinterested motives of the 
Emperor, whose labours were directed to a search 
after truth, were rendered clear, and the pretenders 
to learning and scholarship were put to shame." 
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Notwithstanding his high character and generous 
disposition, Abul Fazl had many enemies at Court 
He was at last assassinated at the instigation of 
Jahangir, who believed him to be responsible for 
a misunderstanding between himself and his 
father. 

There is nothing architecturally interesting 
about the two houses, which have been for some 
time used as a Zillah school. 


Bharatpur and Other Places in the 
Vicinity of Agra, 

There are some other places of considerable 
interest easily accessible from Agra, but it would 
be beyond the scope of this book to describe them 
in detail. 

Bhahatpur.— This place, which has been often 
alluded to, is the capital of a native state of that 
name, founded by ihejats under Suraj Mai about 
1750. The origin of the Jat race is obscure, but 
probably they are of Scythian descent. Some 
authorities have put forward a theory that the 
gypsies of Europe and the Jits are of the same race. 

K 3 
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They form a large proportion of the population of 
North-Western India. Their religion varies with 
the locality, but the Jits who occupied Agra under 
Suraj Mai were Hindus. 

In 1809, the fort at Bharatpur resisted for six 
weeks a siege by General, afterwards Lord Lake, 
who withdrew, after four desperate assaults. 

The Palace of Suraj Mai is at Dig, twenty-one 
miles by road from Bharatpur. It was com¬ 
menced about 1735. and is the finest and most 
original of the Indian palaces of that period. The 
Jit chief carried off to it a great deal of the loot 
from the Agra Fort. 

Govardilak. — The tombs of Suraj Mai and his 
two Ranis are at Govardhan, a very picturesque 
place about eight miles from Dig. There are also 
a number of very interesting tombs and buildings 
of later date. Fergusson 1 says of one of these, 
which was in course of construction when he was 
there in 183,9, that he acquired from its native 
architect more knowledge of the secrets of art as 
practised in the Middle Ages than he had learnt 
from all the books he had read. The same living 
architectural art is practised all over Rajputana 
at the present day, The preference we show for 
the incomparably inferior art of the mongrel eclectic 
styles we have imported into India, is only a proof 

1 “ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture." 
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that there is something wanting in the superior 
civilization and culture which we believe ourselves 
to possess. 

There is also at Govardhaa a very fine Hindu 
temple, dating from the time of Akbar. 

A great fair is held here every year about the 
end of October, or beginning of November, on the 
occasion of the Hindu DlwAli, or Feast of Lamps, 
one of the most beautiful and impressive of all the 
Hindu festivals. 

Muttra, the Mathora of the Greeks, about four¬ 
teen miles from Govardhan, and within easy reach 
of Agra by rail, is one of the most sacred places 
of the Hindus, from being the reputed birthplace of 
Krishna. It is a great centre for the worship of 
Vishnu. 

Rrindaban, or Bin dr a ban, which is a very short 
distance further by rail, possesses an old Hindu 
temple, dedicated to Govind Deva, or Vishnu, of 
the same period as the other at Govardhan, and 
built by the same person, Rajah Man Singh of 
Amber, an ancestor of the present Maharajah of 
Jaipur, Fergusson describes it as one of the most 
interesting and elegant temples in India. 

There is also a great Vishnu temple of the last 
century, in the Dravidtan style of Southern India, 
built by a Hindu millionaire merchant Krishna's 
childhood and early youth were passed in the vicinity 
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of Brindaban, and on that account it is held especially 
sacred by the followers of the Vaishnavite sect of 
Hinduism, who flock there in thousands on the 
anniversary of Krishna's birth, in the month of 
Bhadon (August—September). 
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Fttrioil IS - PERSON A L MONA KC11V. 
IHSS-Iffli. Ce^ii *v>v r.#. 

Prni-1 111. CONSTITUTIONAL MOS- 
AliCHY. ISSy-iWI? Cn.it B «»n t 
T.. 4d. 

p.ri.-i IV. TUB 0 HOWTO 0 r itK. 
HOCRaCY. I^MBflO. Cr.™ .. 8 w. 

6f, 
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Cdrbett (Julia* H.| 

DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVV' 
with ft HinlOFYOf tlm lilMj nf En^Sficiii 
«n 4 M .irlt iJuG Pftwor, WIth Pnrtr-iis *. 
Ill Ujlriitini^ ftiu( Map*. 2 Vdla. Ct. 

\n*. 


ffnQdft iJajibs A, 1 1 

THE ENGLISH JN IUKLAND IN 
Tl 1 K El* i ilTEENTl I (’US TURY, 

2 v .iIh. CpiWb St •?, lOw, M 

ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIX¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY, 


THEBUCCISSOiES OFDHAKKL With 
4 l-iartniite it PbotafnvjiTH] *mI 12 
Mi}H aJjjgI PUim* Bvo + 2 U, 

CroiffSiton (M.p £M>., l*te Dwl fcti*hHp 
nf |*mdub}, 

AHlTOOftTOPTHEPAHAl Y FROM 
THE iJREAT SCIEISM TO TOR 
SACK OF ROH& IffBW. fl 
itda, Orowa Bw, Iw. net <wk. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. Widi 
tr-ftli- Crown hvri, fu, ilpJL 


HISTORICAL SBSAYE AND It hi 
VIEWS. Edited by Utoim i ubIube- 

tuS- Crsifiu 8 11 13 , Hfi, 


Dhlo.- THE PRINCIPLES OF ENU- 
LESEt GONSTIT CTEON AL HISTORY 
Ef LHlv DaI.I*, Sate Sc*cJ*r *f &*nnn- 
rtTlfl OoUfgft, Oif&fd. ijp 1 * 0 8*a, tk. 


t '-ibin^c Ajj’ifV' 'rt-. Crown Svo, d#, 

Jufj-'fWit! fi Photo- 

I^MViirs I 'inti - Jad 3B Ptbi T illuatfft- 
ti‘ 1 ilp. Crown hvo, gilt lop, 

*\+, 3 H»L 

1 Su.tr 1 Lihrn rjf* Ettiiib*. CTOwn 
0 *A r Ll*. «UL 

THE COUNCIL Oh VILEST. Crown 

JLo, Si, tki 

SHORT STUDIES ON 0BEAT KUlL 
JEUm 

C'«rAi'. • rtdj'f 1 vqL*. 24*. 

’ NiVtvr /,rtiTlr|f‘ JfMiJfei'ig, ! VU!-. Qr, 
&i’O r Si, frC «ar.]i. 

CESAR: n KWSl, Cr. Si, A< 
SELECTIONS F LuM THE WRIT¬ 
INGS OF ,1.4 ANTHONY 

PROUDE* Edikdhy P. S. Acj^x, 

M. A. Crown Hro, S' iki* 


Do TocqueTillo DEMOCRACY IN 
A MERICA. liy \LMES* ns TOCW*- 
villi.. Tnwidaiini by IEknuV RiKVK, 
U.R, D.C.H m l Cptwji 5 nrtj p lrk«. 


Fill lor,—Eli YiT AND THE IIIN T EjV 
LAND- By FHtlPKFlIi W, FLM.LHL 
With FPHFti'qih** oblI Mft|i of Ewy|it 

jimI Hi* SiiiLiu. Crown. |jo>, tw. but. 


F*lkiimr f —S1UDIKS IN IRIEH HIE 
TORY AND UJOCHtAF-HTj iciiilDly of 
tbv Eisktr^htZi fInjfciiiry, Ily 0 , S*rrro 5 f 
Fajuxi-sul hPSi, 12^, W, tieL 

Fitamn uric^. CIIAIEM ^ WILLIAM 
FERDINAND, Dn^f BnuaHWLLk: ua 
HiitertrwJ Stnilr. Ey Ij^I Emtm 
FItzka tthlCL \Vitli Mnp 2 Por- 
CroLU, 4v n«l. 

Fronde |Jams* Ak 
THE HESTORYUF RNOLAND. frum 
ih* PiiH W r uLH!y l» the I^r^nt nf 
the riirasikil! AinwlA- 12 ™Ia Cr. 
Svo, Si. Hi rocli- 

THE DIVORCE OK CATHERINE OF 
A HA HON. Crown -Sfo, 3#, Srf. 

THE EFANI 8 H El’tyRY OFTHE All- 
>1 AD A, rind (ithisr VMAy± Cr^wzi 
3t.>. 3-'. tW, 


Qartiinor iiiiitJiL IUwwjw, D.CLL., 

I.LD.3. 

HISTORY OP ENLil-ANI> d hmn tli*> 
A 1 tva^kiJa Of JftllL** I, tu Ojb OuifciMflk 
„r l I- ■.■ CivaS tV-ir, ! dJfi ■ ISEL WLtL 7 
Si_L | i, 10 vfjLt. CY'-iwn Sto f Sa. iict 
euii. 

A HlaTOUV OF THE GREAT Cl VIL 
\V A U, 1042 - J t 54 U. w Lils 1*1 Ma pi a ii-T 
p]rtn>. 4 vAl i. t.Y. Mi 0 1 k tlit B^dh. 
X UJSi-TOliV OF THE COMMON, 
WEALTH AND IHK PROTECT 
ORATE. HilS lftM. 4 ruU Crown 
^i. -i, Sv. bnt nch. 

Tl I ]: STUPEN 'L’s i i JN LtJ R Y OF ENU- 
LANK WLtL Lira J]liiirSratiww- Cf- 
Si^i*, jfilt Pip. l£i- 

A tm iii F?jrw i + i2iiiw# + iwiLie if- wi^fa. 
WHAT <H’NPOWDER TlAiT WAB. 

With 3 UliHlntUtwix Or £m. 
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G,LrdLnur {S&Mtjii. R* **<'*■ TU' I,.. 

LLlU —wjifwwAL 

CROMWKLL/K PLACE IN I \ [MTOft Y» 
Fi}iin«Lml on Him LrcUnn iWKvw^i hi 
the Ufl ln i iiti OF OiloriL -fpirtii 
Sim,, 3 #. ft 1 !. 

OLI Vfilt CROM W EIjL IV i Ul K i m nil* 
lilnc-. Crown fiWj Si. net 

Gn@rnm .11 ±Jm i n i-f I Thu} fif Tf>- 
dny : OllUi.br* «r lE^ P.irtilltkm ami 
IX-vdoiinmnU Bjf * Ymuta* \ Crown 

Bn\ A*, 

Graham, ROMAN AFRICA ; :m Out 
iincnf tins ilifitoTy «r Ih*- rfrttiaa Owusm,- 
tiuii 4 hf N«rtb Ard.cn. r hvmd ibJsfly uj.*rii 
ImtotBm uii Moniniwutii] FU*akian 
hi tllAi imjii ptrv P By Aeje*a*IJKH 

gnailui, F.S.A,, F.h,t,BU, with 
30 tt|*rodacttotiil ol Orlifinil Drawing 
By tlis Aut]ii*f r util 2 M*|*- Bvfti Uk 
liJsL 

GroTiUci, A JOURNAL OF THE 
KERINS OF KINO tlKOBOA IV., 
KINO WILLIAM IV.. ANU QUEEN 
V ECTORIA. Ily CfUViJ^ C, K. Our 
VILLI, ^rnnerly Clerk f*f thr OmmiHL 
B vuJu. frown,'tin* 3k i-hL M*dlt 
0MB1.-TJ IE SOURCES AMJ LITE FEA¬ 
TURE OP ENGLISH HISTORY, from 
|hr Earlk^t Tiiuen to nboftt H&k By 
C£j»U* 0 * 0 * 1 , Ftl.D, Svo, Ik Dfcl. 
ffnmiUnrt- i i I HTO It If] AL MK/ORD 
OF THE 14 th iKIBtTSj III ssaFES, 
rsobk a.d. ins. to A.u. iitox By c*i 

one] FIi^hv 1'iurKnvKAes IIauILThiT, 
M. A., dinat Churi'li. 0 :if mi ; lute 1 1 
eihuuBhji the yt^Li.uSBl. WiEli If* 
CalutiiwS Plate#, Mi l^tntiiU. i , ti!., in 

Phni/tgniraiT, ldM ^ ^ |J ^“P - uni PIulv 
Crown 4 to, jfil t tdgm, 42fc. mL 
MOL LIBERTY DQCCMRNm Wit I 
Conteniptinxy KijHwdtobi mJ CrltlL-nt 
Cpinin«rn,Li ilrawb imt\i vndonji Writorn, 
life] ivEc 1 3 and Fn-pond hy Mahil Hjlu 
E dited with An IbtrcdU'-doDi % Aluhiit 
Rd±ksiLl Hast, VU.1X borg* I. Yitu’ii 
ftvei, 1#, it net 

Kill. -TflftER FKENCililKN IN 
BENGAL: nr* itm Lev* of Ihr Frem:li 
SidllflmmE., My H. 0, Iliu* R-A,, 
ll.ife., OfHmvr to hLilcki: of thi' Lfe> uTdln 
of tS 1.11 ClorcnuBcut of With I 

^Iflpm Hvo, 7*. frK uft 


HARVAHil NltTCHKOAL BTUOIES. 

TJIK HU P Plt&SSION OF THE APR 1C A N 
HLATRADE TO THE UNITED 
cSTATKB OF A ^1 ELK-A, Dilitf-IKTO. Hv 
w; E. it Dn lii.ja, Pli.a Bto, 7t. 

TDK i 1 iNTKST 0 VElE TilE ILVTIFICA- 
TI ON OF THE FElkERALOONWTiTU- 
T1 ON IN MAJMAl: H UtiFTIU K> W. 
ii l 3 jimH.li],, All, 3 vo r 0t. 

A UlUTICAL STUDY OF SULUFiOA 
TIUN IN ?iOUTH CAROLINA, LEy 


D. P. HotimtSj A.M. Am, iSt, 
NOMINATIONS FOR ELECHTYE OF¬ 
FICE IN TOE UNITED STATER 
I Ex PiLflninLioK W. Dai.jJ HtiribL, A.M. 
Sk 7 *. 

A |L| £I[J1 HrJ-LAlTf Y OP BRITISH 
M UN II! t PA L It l#D > R Y fc l&gMiuff 

Oil'll ill' i I'liriinbLrw.Enry Lapa^KHlft- 
tUn. Bv OfiaMAS OHOih, Wu>. §^11, 

m 


TOE LIBERTY AND FRBR-SQHi 
I ARTIES IN THE NORTH W K&T. 
By TUKulWU C, Sjicth, I'ii.D. ^ 
7 m. UcL 

THE FROVINCJAL UOVERNOR IN 
TliK ENUL1E3H COLONIEH OF 
NORTH AMERICA, By EVaHT* 
IU-uteLi. OnJtEM. a™, 1a. Oii. 

THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DClL 
HAM : a Blmi y ib C^it-LsibllmiiS 
libitHi-y. Bh CaIlLauB LaI^- 

let, PL.1L I0»#. Bit- 

DIR ASliLlCAX UFlS^iFATE AND 
THE 'i Mk 1:11'AN ruUJNERS. U> 
AlltillDi LVi>n i'nn^-r FMi.D.! ttotruiM 1 
jn IliNliiry Lit ltd? Uaivsmitj i j MirlufUL 


Svn. It3« it 


Historic Towns-— Pdil^L by R A- 
Eillpmav, D.G.L, »n-L R*r. WILLLUl 
l!U?ft r M.A. WLtli Mtts« wnl F^m"- 
Crown flcJ- T’ftcli. 

n, it,, w. c 


rnrJiil». 3l;. .^LiiiiUjII 
vrdKbtiio 1 p. IX. 
i 1 ti >. 1 1 l 11 B’lirt*. Ry 
Bwnrtfm 

[ 'ipB tgp-.li T By It" 1 . 

& L, Gam 
tMr, By R A- 
Ft iwStviJ- 

Tkiililiin. ii - . Rut 14 ‘ 

i J. 


WiiiHii'fltwr. By ii. 

iv RitcWm (lb. 

Vatfc. lEyHdi.J^wM 
Huli u 

NYw Ynfcb |!f tldMM 

iliim" lUwWTpt 

tUMb.n H Ujf 

}|«mry i *kdt I^kIs k ‘ 
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Hunter 1 Hi t Wiujav Wjlttoxk Locky, — tllw ih. I Ml William F. FLi 

A MlHTmtY OF IlkETtWlI I N lJIA. ..Vi./ 


YgI. I,—IuIphIiilUV}’ bP tlhi Orarthltttt 

.if ihe Eiwllnli in th? SjjW Apuh I ■ 
1 m. WitlL 1 Map*. Syql IJJa, 
Vd|. EL—To tiln UdIpfi Of Hie UM u4 
Nl'W I.'oiiicmIiLi™ ILtiiirr tliti E 1 JrI yf 
[ fmlalpliiirj AvrirL IftfL Hvn f IJ*. 
THE INDIA OF TilK 4 I’ E KS, 
ami ottrtr ^ HiUM by Lwly 
Hu^TKh. Wi[|. ui IntrodfurLifiti by 

pRAttni Hk,mlv ^slhejcu, ipiLUji CM! 

Swrrka* i, 1 ktmnl L Kv«>, ifn. nut. 

Wrfctti,~-A CRITICAL RNaMLNA 
TlON or nUBH HISTORY. From 

tV KlJifti^HLaik i iu Eki- 

Lutin' U.utou of 1BXL By T, DUttBAH 

J^jIUM, 14.1), 2 Tub, StlP, 2U. 

Joy?*, — A SHORT HlbToKY OF 

IliRLAN P. Eny-Jl tbe ilirlieit. Tiiurn tn 

IfflKk Bf P. W. JOTfll, LL.1l. Cl'OWJI 
3 *", 1(KM, 

Xuye emd MnHeson, -31 WTOHYOF 
THE INDIAN MUTINY, 

By Hlt JullSf W. KatS iwl UoZmdcI U. 
K M.iE.i.sL^'Pr. Will; Au&lytkal Injair 

Mill Njl|W Hi,'] HAU" I- Va|n. I ffiiTVN 
fr'O, -1i. tSi/, imnll. 

Lu.uk I A3«i.ittJi.vi 

THE MYSTERY OF HAIty HTUAHT, 
With fl FliQtofmmtv S’lftb 5 * il LW- 
trjiiA! nti-L tA ■ lAhur IIlUrttmlkiiiiL £vi% 
IRf, m*L 

JAHEK THE fftJtTH A S'IP THE 
00WRIB MVETERY- WIeS ( ttowcri*'* 

iVmt A Antirt Ol Ctdmr, 2 Plinttt- 
gnnm} rortnuU Afrl rn^mr HJimtnp 
Rutm. ^S-! f 12a. &t. Gift. 

I'll I SHE UElAJtLKr EOWABH 
STUART, THE YOL'NU UIIEVA 
LEER, With l 3 h.:iljj^nivtifr Frnntii- 

EHKt«-. i 'tvJ *, 11 S' T, : V, «; t f. imL 

Luurio. irrsTOIO'-AJ. HI-E£VKV or 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. II y H 
S. LaUUIA A.M, p ULD, l.Yr tfvo, 7 a. lit 
Laoky. -(Hik WL EJon. Wuj 4 .tH K_ H P L 
RJffTORV OF BNOIAND IN THE 
BKr HTEES'Til OENTI" IIV B 
Aiti-inry IWif£n4, W ■"]«. Bve, Vola. 
I. nihJ IL, 17WU"B0 P ,%j.; Vnlu. 
III. up] IV.. lT 0 i| 4 ;At :r^.: Yul% 
Y + iidil v r.. l7W7aa, 2klj, ; Vnli 
VII flifc.1 VIII. g 17tct-]SOO. 3*ip 
f ?L^nurrI A'./i/k -c, EfflUIV, 7 VOk 
Omm Svo,. («,. ncLfiAolk. I ilje L.iaru. 

P vulh. J -E'UWlJ iHvi l, (<L. |U*I. ■':U.‘h . 


i . k 4 11 kILH OF PUiti.lf? (m S I ON I s 
J FE E LA NIP: ¥ WOl> -Ott ATT. A S - 

tFCON N BOt- 2 njK Sm, 2 Tm. mrt. 

HISTORY OF EHUOl'EAN tfORALft 
FROM AlUJUSTOa W Oil A RLfi- 
MA-riNE. SItoK €tawu Ifk, mA. 
A SURVEY OF IlNtUJsH ETKIUS- 
IL-lsirf lb* Kir^I of llm 4 Eli*- 

E.il'V •! EllTOfH'nti hjltCt-4, 

wIIli InlritUTirflas jijnI N^E-r-, by W. 
A. HIiift. I.'tvwu At«, \U fUt 
HIHTOHY OF TilK Ft IS K AN1> IK. 
KLUEKUi: OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIOS A L\*M IS EUROFE. 2 

¥o)i%. Cfd ton Svih f lib, Uet, 

DEMOOItAUV A NIJ LI JIKIIT Y. 

fSditunt+ 2 illl*, Nt ii, 3tij r 
Js4ifum m 2 yok (2r. &Wt m 10#, 

041, 

LLtivim. LKTTEHS \W DOROTHEA. 
PHISOFKS rjKYKN, N HI El NO IJKli 
H8 $\I PENCE IN LOSP0S, 1SU2-1SSA 
EdJtwF by Lh'N#! 0. Rmtftfwltf. With 

2 I'h-* : '.jriUMiv l^urtniiU. ivi> m ] i< ui-t. 

Lowell.—O O V KUS M HSTB A S I P 
l a A Ft T I K W | N riPNTI.VR.STAr, 

K U tlOFil By A- Uwnvfc 1 ? Lj hveijl 
2 w-iLi, Jjio, lh, 

lctLtilfrdtiiT& Horn?, RacortU ok 

i>iibrii U II. FL B. Fmioh. IVtlJi n 
M.-i[i r Riti{ naia«rvmi P'jrtfdb mini 
tntuiDs In til* T.'jl 4tu f 'il*, n«*E. 

Mneaultiy ■mi/. 

TilK LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 

1 firfnnbttrtfh ' 30 vqIcl ^jvu r 

EL. «w:li r 

Volt I.-IV. HldTOaV OF KJSO- 
LAND. 

Win. V.VIL RsSAYHL LitO. 

i 3 |i AM 11 US, IS HI AN PKN A E, 
COIRL h lOKTRIRUmONH TQ 
K S' I O H VS “QBARTRIILY 
MAUA^ENK'. 

Vi>L \ 111. BFEKUUKS r LAYS OF 
ANCIENT iUUli; MISTKL- 
LASKOirB FOBMy. 

Win. t.\. jim I X. TilK LIFE AND 
LEITKELS OF LORU 4E A c M U L A V. 
% Sir IL O. TKIWiLtA*. Hut, 
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MatfaillitV &*#***& 

the WORK*, 

M Wrtii# 1 iiw** WUh 
ia unc* Crwi uwq-, 8*. w- 

vXVvi. HIBTOHY of enu. 

(.Asb, FROM Tins ACC^fitO 
OF James the helom;- 
Volin Vtl.+X- EA*A YS AND H]i> 

vK 1 ^ h^eucjiies. lays _ - 

' OF A^HRST ROM F, ETC. 1 .. AS i> N ATION ft.: BEI NCI 


etc* —ca h f j it Wfd 1 , 


tiFtift-SUffi ANU foemb. 

/ V, ..'Ll r AW..' ion . Crown £ra ? l£r. OW. 
ftSis,*? AWWkUi. ivnli- PM.tBm.24t. 

SEL^EONtt FROM THE WRmNCffi 
OF LORD MACAULAY. Edited. 
wilfci Opi'-iaifliiiit Natl*! His flight 
llrnsr Sir G. O. TmTOJa*. H*rt. 

fpawm ( 3 m, S*. 

Lrnch- THE WAR OF THECIVlLh 

ba: 


a raqoRD of 


IS vnh- IVhI §FV\ 


IS HEX. 

Cir/ii r»rt! J&JiflWpi, 

Lr^ir^AW+^M. 5 toK SW* ±' 
ML3 TOBY OF KNl* LA N D FliOM 
THE ACCES^iOSOF JAMEETbLK 

kdit i- ijU »«>!*- v2TS?" 

'^rtch'NF* IWiririH. Sfok 11 F.-M®, JJi> 

Pm/tf* fttiti"*. A*,^K 
* 1 L i.. iv VYitfci ft 3 ‘i iH, itilL- . 

•ft foil. Ijtflfn Cn iwo Sffli 3 *. ^C, 

r.!5wr fchti***. fi ^'‘U. Fssrt *v.k 

- /WU^A' AWifur*. a vhtm, Sro t 

(k<. M]h. 

rlin ES AL AS D HISTORICAL 
fUvWitii L:\vsuf ancient 
I ^un*. _ , M 

/>,,«n/irr CfOMii Bto b k, &L 

- S&tvr /.itrr,ifV Mi^- ». ft Ith 

F„ltjrpH mi'L I iUpi’fctratinli^ Ifl- th* 

1 La y * , Crown 8vo F 5^. & *. 

C KITE C A L. A N D lURTORl C A 1 < 

S80AYS, , , _ _ 

flj. 

« ' JGfJfrui <L DroWS 

fro, VJn L a J 

On^?tW J&Wuw. * roti. hitrt Svo. 

' ftrtnAHftfA 1 1 wl*. ^ 

_ | . „ 

3 TnU - ^ **■ 

ESBAYA, wliltli nmj- Sw S^-E 

WW.nl, *f. vJH.ll i fU.tS, 1* ™, !., 

iftili^Ptl ul-L FrLN.lijrJu' Ibts fl mut- 

Cn^,. r ', 1 : i.»w. l] * TUpkP HP!A H|||da44iOH. 

aih^r Uuwtftn 

ilWnii I Itiftt.in L *^E lif nitl, flw 

Wirr-T* SltfclEtia^ tJirfHk IhUMtEiiti 

Tlw- VJJ.TI rjf t:hja]iMS 3 i^r lli^ IWutit Urn 
fr^o Fjwtijf-i 


A FOREIGN DEVIL'S" ESPERi- 
ILNC&H WITH THE ALLlfc-i IN 
CHINA. Hy OitfJWl Lm™| 

Cl rrfertpolLlietjii 'if tkif A|iApr^ p I"k’. Vk Ltll 
Fommt Aiul si 111 LintralLiiiir C™ 
Avn, ft*. 

TlIK imoWTH AS1 > DE('LINK OF 
THE FRENCH MONARCHY. Sr... 

21*. b^L 

Mullet-—M A LLET DU FAN AND 
THE FRENCH K.KV(iLinTON. 0J 
KKRiTiailD "iI.ill.kt Wilh Fb^tn^Tiifr 
ptwlmiL 8vn F l^i + &C n*L 
May. -THE <.'UNSTITI.TTEONAL HIS¬ 
TORY of England -i»« t>* a.- 

I.^"---KIII rjf Ei^r .-■ Ill- l7l jl! J 'l, l ' jU, | 5 

SfcrTiOH Afi Eaasrri SUt, R-C. H, (L*^s 
FftniNut^ugh^ 3 fiiro., Hv- 

‘SfSSSVorfSfi.oiifc-MM 

TIIK ENHKr 4wk Crowm^T^ 
|* r Ch'l. fqfr . . ... 

THE PALL OP THE 110SIAN Hi' 
PUBLIC: n SLisrl lll*tory of 
Oentnty of tin.- Cenjnfla waHlt- linu. 

CSENKKAL H1ST0HV OF HOAlE, 
Fnur Hi-h FwwAiHoi tl' 1 ' V* ^ ^ 
tl,.- Fall of AiiRTliUiJWfl^ 

470- Wilts o M*]Wr C*< **’ * ' 

bkoHbh cunstetutional HSB- 
TOliY. By F- c. M «j»Taocr», « A 

Crown Avl>, &*- ^ 

Jtoran.—TJJi’. ru^ftT *Ifp ?*fAt 
■I'li K (IP THE S'-MtLISH ao ,,’* t V, 
MEN'r. Hjr Tfii.Ui' S»""-■ 

iWftvairof ll[-.t"fV«l |! k 3 " 
aiioiSa T'unioe IJmvMidtJf, L-*. L ™" n 

Svd. Nf. pnL 
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Nu.Bii.-THK GREAT FAMINE A NH 
ITS CAUSER. Bf X\nm\% Null. 
Wltli lllii^tnLtiinin fmrn PtaRsffAplia 1 
hy Hit Ant-tar, Bin! b W*p nr Iml is 
Pttjurttif thfe Fonllit Arw, fIf, Hro, ft#. 
Owbctb CoIIdko 2h 4J«» Edited Ly 
T. F. Totrr, >LA., fWiMnrftf HUtuf? 
Ln tta Owmf Cd3*rt*. Vlilnrii Uilfcr- 
iriiy, jjkL JiHiPf Tbit, M.A., AsiiNinit 
[«tunrfb Wfti # MafP H 

M. flL-t. 

Pflfmj.—TH K DSKTBL'CfioN OF THE 
GREEK UMPIRE AND TUB STORY 
OF THR ("AIT I -RE OF OONHTAN 
TtNOPUS BY THE TURKS. By 
Emvis PKaHA LT+1L Wfth 8 Maj^ 
and 4 niuitntlcmi. 38'- mst. 
Powell wnd Tr&velyan. -THE 
PR ASA NTT RISING AM I THE 1/JL- 
1+AfE.DS: ■ CalleCEjnb of L'lipiitilthh^S 
PHimjtraU- Eftitod by Eiaian POWULL 
an4 G M. Thth^ B^j. ft*. neL 
Rudolph. THE LAW AND POLICY 

or ANNEXATION, with Eprcl*! 

«qcB to Ita PltRlp|n»wiE teflBthirr nidi 
nl.-CHrV.hu^ on the ,S1aE.li h of Cipiu. By 
I'ahmakK, RjufOOLrw, EL imL 

Hem kin 

T H V H AUQl ! IS W A RS i ENSON 3 A N D 
RICHARD THE SECOND fan,. 

A SUBAJ.'TERK'S LETTER# TO HIS 
WIFE. |Tlifl Ph-h.t Wbf.J Cr. Bvft. 

h ft(C, 

Suionie.-THE RISK OF CONST! 

T" noN AL i 10vERNMKM IN ENG 
LAND, isv Cyhxl rauBCWi, M-A. 
Cmirn flvo w. 

Scjott.-PURTFLAITUIC^ OF JULIUS 
fLESAR; ft HWMGTipli- ESy Hi*sk 
,rtan' Ikwrr. wuii is ami bp 

Fin. In tiut T^iL Jiu|ih «»* 21- n*L 
AuoboJ] fP IFiJMWir, LL.D, P.SAt 
THE ENGLISH VlUApK l (IM¬ 
MUNITY- With 33 M*|m atiii Plfttet. 
^va 1ft, 

TRIBAL CUSTOM IN A NO LO- 
HAXON 3+AW Wbj M 
jaWetnmtAl k. fll ' Tta Ljk! 4 

vffjjyi OsMinlty, (2} 1 Tii n FHIml 

^yvtem to W r *3*-*. 1 K^, lft#. 

fteton-Karr, THE QA I- L TO A RUB, 
10GO-19O3 : or ft Eteri* w of llw InwirtH 
YfwciaJity MonHiHili mthMUlpti 

ffl 3 onc^iUH| llhereiiriid]. By SLr Hjhuit 
W ith FmftM" * hy 
^ ft r ffApije-WiKEQntLr O. &v& p 5*. ixft. 


Slirs w. —A HIST, in V or THE ENG¬ 
LISH nn Lt€H DUKING THE CIVIL 
WtBft AND V SDK It THE COM MON - 
WEALTH. IftIU-lftW. isy W w. A* 
^ilA ft r !4it 3 L a vnlhj. ^vo. M*. 

B h is p tJ ft r d. THR 01J > SO V A L 
PALACE OF WHITEHALL Hy 
BOflAH riHRIM'AK&n D.D., Sftb-DBftn of 
11, At. Ltat^l# RoyAI, BiiIhA Icimiijit 
lliiT Rlllf. Wltll ft PhiHoffftirBrir IMaftM 
ixnrl S9 utli^r Hlnftrtitimia MMEnm 
IvDa aii. JItL 

flrmtli. CARTHAGE AND THE 
OAHTIIAOINIAS'S-, Hy K. Bw^KTH 
Smith, M.a. win M» P , l-lanpi, al 
Crown Sm, .ti, ftif. 

Btoplioilt). A IIOTORV OF THE 
FRE&f Cl I lit: V i >L UTJ 0 N. Hy H* 

M i him* ^yritnri. Hvo Vn|,. ] L nmJ tL 
38 ^. «i^h 

Stcrrtlborff ~HY EX PEEilENCK^ OF 
THE ItOl'Ii WAR. Ity Adsuiiit 
s PirsfT St n ^ nr ill i. With Ert-farr Ly 
IJimL -C«l. G. F 12. IlmniwS. O. 
ftva. Sst nrr. 

Htubljn- HlsmiKY OF THE L?NI- 
VEllSlTY OF DUPLIN. Rjr J. W p . 
HrruKi. ftv*. 12v fti, 

Btlibb*.-UISTiH:iCA], iNTlUilM v 
TIONR T<i THE - ROLLS SERIES h . 
Rv W’rl.LlAM S'TrFii^, J>,!> r fniwrly 
Bi4ioti of imfwil, Mu Prjrnwmr 
sir Msrh-pn HM"fv in Usiivvriity, 
CoU^Enl 1 L 1 I.S VAiuA liv A FTirn R 

Hi.viASr-L Mr A- Bvo, 12^. liJ. iu-1. 

HtithnrUnd -TUE IMMTuKY OF 
AUSTI3AMA AND NKW ZEALAND, 
frail RMS 1PC0 fb AlJiilf&fcM 
SuTllMlLAlcnp SI-A., iltll fiWHI 
sjiTyiygi \Mti. M.A. iImwn StO, ’Jjf. 

TkylPT - A HTtTDENTS MANUAL 
1T3K 1HSTMRY OF INDIA. Bv 
Mmwl MftiMWii TafDPM, C.S.L 
Crown Syo, 7 #, ft-/. 

ThPTPltoa- CHINA AND thf. 

POWBHS; nXnrmtlTBift th^Oulbrnftk nf 

MW Bv IL C. TltnafflWI- W r Rb a Maj* 
HmE llpi^trmti'-Ta. ii^L 

Todd. PA hi rl A M ENT A HVUG VER N 
M LNT IN THE BRITISH COLON 1IS_ 
Bt A Toms, LLP- Bwfci **■ u*L 

TroVftlYFin.- THE AMERICAN RK 
VOj.lTfON*. burl L IJftf-I/iift. Hy 
Kir G O. Ti p-w-vw. IbiTt- itai, 1ft*. 

TrovBlyftn- - ENG 1. A N DIN TI IE AG E 
OF WYCLIFFE. IG f-iHUtat MacaV* 
Lar Turrm TA5t- 










LONGMANS AND CO.-S STANDAKti AND OtiNHRAL WORKS* 


History, Politics Polity. Political Memoirs, etc.^ vntimud. 

WRkoman mid Huwlt ^tA¥S Wyllo (Ja>» lUnntm, ^ ' 4 
SNTROMJCTORY TO THE STUDY 
r>F ENG LIE F L l 'OJCETlTUTI ON A L 
FHSTOHY. EjIUp'I by HuMM* Om** 

WjJCUtA*, SI. A., AftTIUWi Ha* 

■Alb, M.A. -Onwn 

WaliMled-lltSTOR'Y uF (KOUS1J 
FROM THE CONCLUSION UK THfc 
GREAT WAR IN 1915 TO IK5#- ^ 

SrkNt'Vli WjtfJt&UI, K- 0 .H flvtilrt, 

Ch'-tth Syii* 8& niy’b. 


11 1 story of England in del 

HENHV jv, 4 tuts. O'WU -v. 

VnL i isfWM im. iCk w. vbL i r., 

I^J'IM, I ft*. {r.rif i.r |rn.'i?|. VhiL 
ML. lior-1 Sit. IS*. VijL IV., 1111 
1413, 2U 


THE COUNCIL OF 00X8TANCE TO 
T H K D E ATI 3 OF JOH S 1108* Cr. 
Sro, ft#. 

Bk^raphv, Personal JVYemoirs, etc. 

g^SSSLmmMiM hi- ^u., t MW WI.I; «nt^ 

Iwhot- Hi OAR A I fllCAj. SStaiy. Uy Fl*lfCUI .- 

NlCHOSJ* SfO, 1H*. ti^l 


Ml iWSAS 


^stuMJKS. Bj VV ai.tfh 
Bill, 2Li P ftdT. 

«* s ■fc*Jsa*Ss 1 ? I ^ 


y*rn.fijiv. -FA ii a Mas as a his- 

YEuER Hy .liitiSf TfsnALL. Crtmt 


■ Tii*" Llf-tf liCi'J & SyilLit y Smltli/ 1 

ctr. IVLib il J J 1iL*ti'i:rATniTV HiUm. Bf*\ 
(fill, fl*f. Til"?, 

How f: n. - J11 >W A J LI h ROW LN i ^ 

MEMOIR Hv Hi* 1 Lt.iv. tin- I Inn, W. 
F. Buivb>- With Api'riiili - pt-, 3- l , bt«M# 
(ffH-Yiirp LurC.fSJlJi utiil 2 - t^tli^f tllirftni 
tirm*. fifd, VJ?, &L 

CarWB--THOMAS QA El LYLE A 

El lulwy of li|* 1 j lc, Hy & A stMi -M f 1 

FfecMHIHL 

17 H& 1833 . 2 vnl*. tftawnBvis #*■ 
IBS*.] SSL 2 vn|.. Ornwn 8 ri>, fr. 
CiwIejt. S|Y INS EH UFE: U-ii.jt « 

L‘Tiri|ili:r 111 ri-rwJml ETDlulSr.ti *bil 
Ailt&l i|ngfn|ili Y P H J 1 Ji>H3 EtSTtlfc 
CHiWV, LL.IL SW, 14*- 
Dflnte- THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE A M.ICpII I El! I ■ -n In- 

tn^lllpUnu to til? Btilfly nf ttf - IHirLUa 
Ciinm-^Ea'. Uf til* Itev. J. F. BnaA 
D.D. WJtli PcrtrutL Hvu, 12*. 

Dan ton*— LIFE OF iMJflTOtf. % a. 

It.Brotr. Wltli Cr.ftvr^ih. 

Un HoLEc. THE BARONIN DK 

HOUR 171^1803, liv WiluaM s. 

srMiiJsi-PSHPMiTi.s^ with 4 Ll *4^ 

i^niTiiri' PSfiffiitli prd ntlirr ILIu^tciit^niis, 
"■Vi i, j^lf tnp,. IE*, lW. h«-t 

Erosniud. 

LI FE ASH LETTERS OF BRASHLR 
Ety J jlHH AJKnKWft FH41I7PIL 
fiiro, Si. flrf. 


Knrir*iL Bits, 10a, &L 
P^X ■ THE EARLY 11ISTOKY OF 
CHAHI l >i J A St F> FOX. By 
ILiji ! UTin, Mr Si. o. TilIfVFLtiJt, SiaJt. 
■f.!ra» n Hv*. 3 a. IV^. ±t 

FrOtldO.—MY HKlu\TI«lNK VV I III 
CAKl.VLH. Dy J«kei AlWff 

h'FtJOUIL Ti-llfl'Hltif ■Wltli n iA'U* t fnMB 

tli<. Uu ^ir Jamb* Stei'tIp^X. ItfliL, 
K.O-8,L.«iatnSr^.l9&;. 

GmnvilU. SOMK liWXJItM Of 
■rnk l.ATKH UKK OF |IAllll]1;.l, 

( i H 1 M'1-JSH U l>.AN VI U K. Hf 1"T 
.JrMi,ti)anj>h 1 tr, Uhl. Mi'i,. Jti"*- 0IJ3- 
nuli, WUi 47 Portrait*. NTO,rfH«OF> 
]0iy ntc 

Grey.-MKMOIR OF ^hl GBORGh 
GjftY. lfAlCT,, C3-C.R. 

Hy .VUtfllRM. I ’H KHlIiTi hS a lEH. wj 
J/srtl ItJahuif 1 ^tiiloa. ^ sth- ^ 

J'.iftmiU. tWwfl Hvo, Si. Wl_ 

UnmMtcin- LIFE OF SIB WILLIAM 
HAMILTON,. Jty IL F, GhaVIB. 

3 vnH. lf,j. Mntft. Al»tJ«™™^ ^S. 

ftrL iKWlML . - 

Kurrow Scrliool Staiatsf t™) 


1^31 - U<KL 


1 *r*0 L. 


IhiUM I.V M- CL IhiMl.^ |tnrrl%tiT 

riWiMSb'ct ««« 

3 IISSRV FT A V El AM 'K. K-C-B. 

.Ft-MM ClaWM MahIMIm n . 1^. 9Yn s a*. SiL 





LONGAfANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GMtfMtiAL WORKS, 9 


Biography, Persunni Memoirs, etc *— ^onilmutl 


Hawaii- *n MUSICAL LIFE, H 3 
tlw [lev, IL It. llAWfct*. With Portrait 
•*:'l Kidja.nl WmjtJiT aiul 3 111 il>£frtE.Lau,*. 
Orevi b dvo,. #*. nd. 

Higgins- THE MEANABDS OF 
AHINtifflON AND NETHER WJS- 
0HENUON: a Family Ilbtoff. B> 
Mr*. S'ai'iku HIugJHh, 2 nil. 
tflf. nvL 

Hunter- 1'SIE LIKE OF SIR 
WILLIAM WlIitON HUNTEIL 
ft.(L8.L, JLA„ LLD. Author *.1 4 A 
I tihir.f v of LriEinji In-LLa,' *k-. By 
PaJUlCHl ttiwnr SxwFIt, P.K.& With 

il Poiiixlb pi PMupiTtnw) mp! a 
]llil-xiLnitiuEjSvo p JO-.*. U«L 

Jaekaon. STONEWALL JACEHGN 
AN D THE A M Eli IU AN Ul V11. W A Ft 
By 1 -JhiiL I 'ul. G. V, It. QBXUUkHL 
WSlh 2 Portrodtk tun I 33 itajM am I 
llaiui. 2 troll. Chvwcl Swii-, HI*. net. 
&iutiuunft&ffge. — I MARY OF A 
JOURNEYW ENGLAND IN THE 
YEARS 1T1I-U02. By Ontol FklEm- 
uii.' k. ffm.FiWiKiMliL With 4 llluatra- 
tici'n. t!i*i 1 -o.ai ivn. IL, iirL 
Luther,-Li KB op llthek. By 

jBLIC’fi K“ ■'ill Jtf. Wltll §2 IUejmLeI- 

tjnriH uhlI 4 rtf MSS. Crown 

Jfiw, 3 a. GiL 

Macaulay--THE LIFE A NR I.K I- 
TERS Or LO Rl p M A* ! A U E-A V, hr eIl* 

Ttipljt IRra, Sir IF O. 1'lUVILT^, IlilPt. 

A/LlV«"ihp. I vi it r Cr r Svft. 

'll, it/ 

JSfHtAsnTiP 1 Vbt r Or. Svu, Sj. 

f Wnnrf Atfifbn. 1! vds*. BmtHvii, I2f. 
' ftUntwyh ' Bdtimm. 2 yoK in* 

tfl", I2£1 lJl. 

jUftroj’y JEVjIijV'w, U viili. Bva. 3S*. 
Marbot. THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
IJ A RO N i Hi M AI! HOT, 2 voK 1 Ynwn 
Svu P 7 a 

Mux HffllsrfFJ. 

TIIH LIFE AN D LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HUN. PRlKDKTClI MAX 
M(:JXEIi &liE- «] by fcs* Wifi- Willi 
PhoEOylTavsi™ Tnrtrft^.* ami otliuf 
lUiislratlDbiL 2 voEn. Svrt h rsi-t. 
MY A CTO Bl OG R A PH V : * Pragiaati. 

WitM J'-irEnlN. Sw, Ti*. W. 

AULI► LANG SVSK. Swotni B«ifri- 
0W, JO-, «./- 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. VoL II, i'..uyi. 

CYtlWIl ISiNlip Si. 


Mund-s.-GENKlfAL Slit IGUIIAHIJ 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
31‘ATffri UK CENTRAL AND SOUTH¬ 
ERN INDIA, lt> Tuumh Hull 
TlluJWi^ With Portrait, >L~ij< auI 

llllutraLiciUj. JBo, 10w, fid. naL 

Morria -Tl I E LI KE OF IVI t-Ll A M 
MDliliiS. ISy J. ^ r . Maukail. Wnh 

B J'lirtraLL^ firi4 H- |l|Tt<tml4EMm 

liy E IL X K'-v, rbe. J viL Ljr^.j 
Cniffll Hvh>, IQii, ujiL 

On the Hunits of tfciu Seloe. »y 
A. At, F„, Author nf 1 F«nel^n UngTEr* 
uul Forrd^ih ELmuo ’. Cniwii iW. 
Fa COL MEMOIRS ANO LEITE11S OK 
>riE JAMJ^ PAGET. EcLltwt Iw 
STIU HiM PaijIBT, iumi rtf tii-> WllL 

F^rttwIL Csi. urt. 

Fiooo- THE LIFE OF FRAN CIS 
PLACE, 1771-185*4. |iy 0HJ MaH WaL- 
W ( 5U- WEtli % PdflraiU rtw u Jiv. 
Fo wy PL -1 1 AtiSAI S ES F RO 51 T H E 

IHAI5IL- OK MILS PHI UP LYRBE 
POWYS, OF IIAFtHWICK HOUSE, 
oXu.V. J7^4m EJiM by Ehllt 
J. CUita^twia. UTOp ffllt top, ffl*. 
EllUkAllhfHl : Jlu Li ?" 1 Iibkt SuylbjfM. 
By tin- Rtgbl Hoo. K. Maji Jili'LUUL 
Craini Nv-ti, ft*. 

RL«h. - MARY ftHJtt, COUNTESS 
U F W A ItW J CK {lIRffi -1 UTSS f I I^r 
K«nillj abiE Prifiulu, By C. Kiu. 
SaiTir. With 7 I'bstofiiTEin Portmlti 
ncni fl *yrtEii’F niintntidiii, spilLtiji, 

I Si. bHl_ 

Roahaatur, and athor Literary 
Kakea of tbs Court of Charloa 
IL, with aomo Attootmt ofthilr 
Stir rounding a, Ry tia j AniJmr \ 
’ Hi* Oft i>r Skv Kt-ikulm IMgf/ ' Ills 

[jfc rtf n PHU.' Wltli IS IrortfnJlJi- 
0m lib. 

liumfthflfl. TICE LIKE AND \ATl ¥ - 
TERS OP G ROW 1 EC JOl IN HO MA N K8, 
M, A, LLIL, F. lt.S, Written aJ H l 
l>|]l^i hy hiN Wert With Portrait 
ami 2 LUutnJtkHU. Cpjwn HVo, Av. Hut. 
HU4M11. “ HW ALI/HVKIKL1» AND 
I1H OWNERS. By fXMWTASOe l-i nv 
Himnn, rtrSwalTjwflfclil farlL With Ifi 
I r liEi4i>£iTO utt Purtnlh arii l W uthcr 

HliMtTABunP- 4L. n 4trit *d*W r l - ,J L 
Hocbohm .— rilK uXPORD EtEhiiEEr 
M ERS—-I OHS 00 LET, Eli ASM U A, 
AND THOMAS MORE : 1 ilt^Wy or 

Ihdr rm*\S'vtk- Bj Fuat-iPU 
Sk klf iitv. 9n r I b. 
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LONGMANS AND CCS STANDARD AND CSNFHAL WOXK5. 


Biography. Personal Memoirs, etc. 

l> k 1 ' ■.. WuIliiiKtcn LIKE OK THE DUKE 

or WkEmN«T<)S. Sj-Un H=T,d. R. 
CiXUj, 11. A. Crown (j™, 3*. «ri. 


ahokospeBr0.-Oni.fM> OK TUB 
LIKE OF StUKtoF^UE. IK ,P. 0, 
iJaluwilH'hil.uhsh. wi Ji 
litsuii Ami FALniiHilMi 3 ,0 ^*’ •“’J ■ 

8-vo, 39* , _ . , , 

Xiiii h of my Fq tbor, — Uj A. M- r- 

wosiKS OK Tim 

By s. G. Ta LUST* ML With H I wtiQ- 
■envur^ Portrait* Bvop *0-- >5™: b *\, 
Viotari^ q g «o, ■ «>■ 

ILli'eeam ii \L H.M.Mto. \l,\ K 0., Ar 

With FbaL^Tnvurc P'-rmut tl »vu r 

Wo. pX*-SOM E H NPlf UMSM Kt' 
I^kKi'KBW ok IIOHAIJE WAUVjA 
Edited by Bfe Kritfpi k W ALI-Liut tv.L ■ H 
With ^ PaEtnLti. I V. Hv&< I* W. 


W ilk in a (W_ Hij. 

card link ti i R ilu =htii iouh 

ljU KEN^XJjS SOHT i.Mtllrt. 

LI. AM- S0MKT1MK Ml M'-Ji; 
RKjLiENT, i&tutl]M<r £l« Ufa 
Tim*. "i vpli. 3 ™. Mi. 

THE love ok an uscnoWKEu 

GUKEN; Sepbliu ihimthc*. Opoifflfl 
wrGcaitfo l„ an,l b*f 
with rWI ip Cim^wbisr, 0*™ 
Kte&*aaZdi Will. ftrtuLU Wil 


Travel and Adventure* the colonies, etc. 


Arnold. ■ - BAS* AN D t-A SI«. By 
Kwwijs Anjou*- Wilt. 71 iLlutr*uou*, 

Cia*n 

IS UKVUJN. With 

8 UliiaSratliMJ!-. Crown Sro, Kj. <W. 

Ti SB HI KLE AN 1) TH E t 10 L« N O IN 
CEYLON. With ti HlurtJ*S$«iJL | 
Crown H T fl. 8*. (A 
Ball [J'^HKJ. 

Ti £ K A LPIN H li If 11>B- Jicv+mnnii: fci L 
*pd Krtiiiri an bdwlf d»r Alpin* 
Ctali, by W. A. ». Cooumt 
VnL L, Tlllt WifrTEILN Al^i lift 
Albh» K€*lim t Somh dJ the Ht™ 
V,dl.-v, frndi tTi* C*l 'Lr T^fhU £* 
th^ SimplMi i J ^ WiOt Li New And 


Brasov (Twft J- —-fW. 

A VOVAiSE IN Tim ^ITNUKAM 


l£tl. 


SL’'r£ iiiintry' Kditum. ^ ItU tkS 
i ilfii N,tr*tiwi^. LW n. iiycip 5Lj. M. 
/'iSiH/Z+Fr Alfi i!‘i* , 3 i, With tiO I Ll' 51 ^' 
LmUi’tiJL dlupftf. 1 J - ‘■'l™ 1 

Ethtwn. Wilt. 3J IllE*trft 
Umeiiu F^ak Hlolbpfif ^ wlntfl 

SUj/shtsirkKD STORM IN TM* 
K AkT. 

1 ‘vpnfM &iitw Wilb Itfl Hlitf- 

IN THE TRAufeS, 'rilK. ynOl'U^. 
AM) THE 'ItOAHlNli KUUtll»- 
CnfoMt Ktilum. With M«>| .«'l A« 

UluALnidw*. Cn^wu 8vn K pLU 

Ti. *f- 


.-- - - - 

i[flirL^ii SEjilr* t.T«wo fivo, 12^. hit .. 

HINTS A«W MiVKi, FHACriCAL CoB koreU- TMAVELfl IN SOL 

- -- -13, Kt S k THA YKL tKS E U HOPE _ A.N 0 


ANO KJI^NTIKIC, . . — 

pgftS IN THE AtJ^: IiHiuif a fr- 

I>r tilt' Elrbtrral I ntroduttifiB (fl 
Lin- h ALpf tit Oni^ ’. i'V. Stti. 3*. ivnS- 

But—Tin: uu iNBUomiHS or ha 
SfllONALAN H bflln* * |1 ™'L«« I 

EKn^fttirin b W . 

Hy J. THVHKnJt Willi 117 II- 

lo#tratiMiiL NTft iiUi, M 

Brft»Hiay (Tfll Litr LaOVJ. 
a vo?a<h: in tiik sl\se(Eam; 

otj tt HQliE ON THK Ot;flAN Koii 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 

< 'ti/iJriKl Willi MnpiUni 

lllwtratieiu*. Oiwn 8^ ffH 
7#. W. 


■RMVHHVthe 

levant, ifiio ifln, »y l -- ^ 

I bX-KEHKU . AtchllftCt, £la. 

by 3nh wtb ^AUCBL PH pOCWKWlA- 

With. (tatrtiL Svg r IftA (ft apt 

DRSEttW AND 
EOHKBTO OK NpRTI i ASg^CA* 
Wl.t!i * Profile* by W. } : 

Author t-r 'Tlir Nitunli.t In t- 
pinta 1 ete- & t 0p S^. n,,t - Vffc 

THR OES* * M‘ 'L'N - '' A ' 5 | h .,, $ |" 

Ki i KELT’S OF SOOTH AMER1* A. 
WiUi Portndt *wl ? Hlsi^mlJOBiA, 
3vo. 10*. Ws tint 





LONG WAVS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GBNSRAT WORKS* n 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. —row timmL 


Frond u A. L 

OCEANA : or Ena! rind mi *i h*r Cnlou- 
sl‘h, With & I LliifTtrnbOufl. CfOWD 
6fO. fir. ft/. 

THE ENGLISH JN THE W£MT IN- 
Dl : or. die Ifef of Ulj**w Wj* h 

0 II3iuUnM':ini- GftKwn 2a 

board*, 2*. dr/. doth. 

Grove. - SEVENTY • ONE DAYS' 
CAPPING IS MOROCCO. Hr LmH 
Gh^l. Wltli Plioti'MTavirK 1 Portrait 
nmt 152 I tk*tniikii* fn-ira PhnbmFaplLj 
Stti F 7*- id- ii- L. 

fTneffnrd.— A WIN TEH PILGRIM- 
AGE: Ruing aii* Aifjuunl of Tt»v4* 
iliMuifh PiliiHlilkr. Italy nliit El; R Mind 
of Ovarii, OBderWEcll In die year ]t*0Q- 
l!jr «■ Hiinru HamaJiu. With HI 

nm»tmtln||* frrurj t B tinUrKTtt|4u4 OflWH 

Hvip, trlH top, ['Is *)*(, net. 

Hardwick.. AN IVORY Tit A DEL IS 
NORTH KSNlA ■ tin RwioH of u 
Ei (kxIi Hi^b Hi the Co on try NmrtH nf 
Mount Kf n in In iKaat K-1 ixnt. irla.1 Afrir.*, 
with .ii i Arcuiibt nf Lrm Noiiamh of 
tlni-Eft-Und. H> A- AhKKU.-HftlllnsliV* 
F.ILG.S. With 'U ItliaHtMtUmi fraa 
PlHrt^gnpli%, nwU Mip, Ai, 

Heatlieato ~*T HILDA. By Nun 
si.* s 3 3 itiTH[L> ftm. W itli AO I tlbrtmtlon » 
from Iktielm wnl PUafnfb» of Hip 
pmptile, Beanery and Binli by thr 
Author. Sro, IQ*. f fcf. u«t. 

Hows 1t, -v mm TO H EMARKA BLR 

' PLACES, Old HallilttUlflflaMji, 
Se^bi*. Illcltiitltt oi HpHVliitf Paft&agtt" 
in Eii^UuIl History ah d Poetry. Hj 
WILMAK HOWHT. Wllh Ml ilht*trn 

Liobn. CrOWll SVGy 3 a #ff. 

Knight • E- h'-L 

WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: a Narra¬ 
tive ailin' ILr^:^:UtTi<Uf of It>* I hakp linrJ 
DndHMa ofDjunwnli a tu t Ynrk through 
{Jrafttfir Hrllniii. With R5 Itlutn* 
Lloni and a Mali (Ye wh Jm. nat 
THIS CRUISE OF THE ■ALEM* 1 : 
EIlit NimUtfri} of a Srairh for TrvJi- 
bisrt osj ilia Dc^rt Isl.LL.l1 of TtffthhbdL 
WLth a Mnw and 29 lllvinthnii 
G'nswri ftvo. A*, lif. 

WI i ERR Til REE EM Pi RES M KS:r: a 
NftrmN'rts af FEtr-diiE Travel in KjuH' 
in i r, W tut era TR*l r Bftitktaii, La-Lair, 
Uiljdt, ftari the adbllthg Gaantrfa** 
TO a Map ami Jd fuePtrotin* 
('rewti Sto, Sf. Srf. 


Knlffht |E. F ..^fi nMr.i. 

Tilin’ PA1 -p\*S" OS THE BALTIC : ft 
Voyage frao Lon-iim m OokHabap^Pi 
hi a TTiti.i" T--.ni.rfr, With 10 Foil- 
HlinfcmifnfHs Or. 8vn. Sj, Sf 
PEAKS AND PINES: an other 
Norway IV.u>1l By J. A. LhiBL With 
Illuitiutlpii. noil PborlOfimjlM, Or, 
hsro, fta. 

Lons and ClutUrtmok,—B.C. 1W i 
A RAMBLE IN HHITIMH COUJMMA. 
By J. A. Ijlkm nod W + J. CUBIUSSn. 
With Map ami 7f» niTtitratlab". Crowb 

Ufij r &i, 

Ijynob, IH3IKSIA Travel * and 
ntbilJi r. B> El. F. B. lA Mull. With 
ISff IttopiinElii'ik* .'■ipili 1 In tiuU\ r'.-y*nn- 
alu^eil from PbotcfirapiaA ami SkidvlLr^ 
hy thn- Aulfapr. |fl Mato aild PlailJ. a 
EqldiompLyp urn] a Map nf Armnii la 
.l:i*L ri ijaivijt i nolitrsiH,. e l vuli. Mn«liimi 

^ KiR ft 'P. 4 ‘ 2 p. iwL 
SnniDii* THE FIRST CROSSING HP 
n RE EN LA NI p. By PuiDTJW S Aiirar. 
Willi 11;5 lltu .tmtkPto anil ft M^p. i'r 
8vo. <K. 

Elea, OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
N ATI V e SOIJTII IN t>i AN LI ¥ E. By 
^TaNt ET l ! . 11 ii n r lmll.iii CItII i^ , in*-S^. 
dro. IOUl iVL 

Smith. CLIAIHINHlNTfl R HRITIHH 
I^LIW. Ry W I'. IIjiftKirrr SjtfrtL 
Wltli llhLilnttinim ini nbinciniti Ilona 
Fart I. ENGLAND, lfliao. Up. net 
Fart IL WAT.EH AND IFtELANP. 
h«l 

Spender,- two wlNl'LitK is nor 

WAY : tidhff on Ai'-cotdrt of t*u 
iEoliilo'i p* ipent ob H:i , iw aLimih am! in 
-Hlrlyh f>Hi«bg. ami iHuduilmn an ki 
piilItiim to kb* Tapps. By A. B»HWD 
rirkVDRIL WHIl 1(1 ISlnitnllnqi Tn^i 
Phot-pgrapli*!, hv-o, 10*. &f. neU 
Stephen -THE PLaVOROUND OK 
EUROPE (Tim AIjmL By Sir UnXB 
SrarhiKX| tC K Wilh 4 lHnMMtfcorw. 
<Y. Sin>, 3a A*L 

Th™ In Horwttv. — By Two nf Timm. 
Wi tli a Map Abd f# nioMJftthmft Cr. 
avn, 2a tmanh, If. 9d. rlalh. 

CP THE ALPS. 

with HI tn lihLratliiilA P>nwn trn. 
Ai, AC brt. 

IIOOHS op EXERCISE IS THE 

ALS^. Wjlh i I SliL*LnBou'ft, Cr 
B™, Ar. frf r tiitL 





„ UUtGhtAXS AND CO.'S STANDS** AND GSNSNAl- WOKSS- 


Sport and Pastime. 

the badminton library. 

Edit*.! hy HU OiLicE HP^l K p vJ^TCON 1 BKAl ‘ t ' URT K,H '" Wd 

dancing. 


AtH'H EBV. Hy V. J. USW** H, «'« - 
II. Vai.il-.SU, Mi-- Urm. Hr. 

1 Mow. 23 nUu^ mmI ITS 
tntlijBn In tin- Trtl- Ontwii Sve.eloUi, 

i>m 1 ; huSt-lmtnMl.wUh gtlllop,™. P**- 

.VTHU7TICSL By VI->nt Miir* tillb.H 
W. RtK/EtO TllDIMa. W. Bie, 

ct <4 wuh lit johI 3S nliirtrn- 
tiMijn In Ihf Trtt. Cf'Dwn hvD. c-toth, *- 
pet - hikll-brriiml, wltfcl wilt tn[i. Oi. ^ 

HHi GAME SHOOT)KG. By Gw™ 

tllluJiTB-Woiut. 

Yul. S. AFWj asp AmkhSt’a. 

Willi Cwtrllmibm i-y Bit £**£"«■ 

w bawh. w. c. Unwin* >. a 

Siuwt, rte. With Pink* msI fN 

tlSTiitrttiniui lb Hut Test, Qiwfft Bv&. 
plrth, (P. urti hilif-hMpdi W*l3i 
top, 9i. sm'U 
Ynt. U- fiPniJVi, A^Uj *S*D Ttci 
AncTTC RiaErtfit ^f rktri ‘ 

jiqliotLl bj R. lf=EEB 

fWDT, Mnj"f ATAIHtffjy C. HSBIK 

flUCT, t-Eu. With 1? ItalM *tii3 LH5 

115 iMtn^nu* lu 111* TrUL Crown fr\\ 
cloth. flf. ntl] Willi in 11 

tap, S 1 *. pih’L 

hJLLIAEtrW, By Major W. UttCitDKPtfr. 
ILK, A. 11. Haiti*. W J. iTiiiP, 
*tt With 11 Plato*. IP HliihUittim- 
m Ihn Te-Jrt, and inuurTOtti Dtotffim*. 
Crew□ doth* (Li. in ! l bnlf-taand, 
with Rill tap, P J - tJi"L 

L^UBBIKH AND FAMOJERY* Rj 

lUkimSn SXre, Uiiarubi K^haHIms^, 
«ic. wKfc a> riitw .ud u miiitniUDU^ 

II. Hhi Tfrjft Crowi @T& r cfcfth, IIel: 

ImJMrtjuhd. wltb pUt top, *»*- 
t/mrKKT. liy A. U. StiiLp *t■ Hw. 

R, n. umuiw**± LaK,j l ^;./ h 
(1 iaci, rtc, W Ltb 13 llilts awl I tin *■ 
ImPotl* in fcjfaii Trie. Cthwil f lolh, 
Ca, pei; Ikilf-bwtiHl, Irilh ^lt lop, &■’- i^t. 

CYCl -LNt I. By Uau Kajcl a ujh a l.jlh 

aL'l g. Ui-v 113 LL-I Kll- With IP E'latrn 
L&n.i 4S (RmUnlknu lu tin* Tl-xL <-■"*« '- 
^yci, filolltfc &- isrt; ImtM'HinTwSi wilri 
gilt top, art. 


rtJBWil Sy Mn- [JiiJLT Gsuivt ate. 
With RiunplK, JUik 3S Full* 

r. i U -f rilti K Hid JKl ill rtii 

TSt Cr. Svo, doth, 5Lfi“ luilf- 
i-mml. wltJi pLU tn|», »i- UffU 

DRIVING. By IISb trnuc tlm 

j u-K. 1 T LiF HlAUPnRT. K.G., A. I"- r. 
WifflW. rte. WtUl W Pl*ta a*4 « 
muNiratEiipp Li. tli* 1 1 r.rL Crown 
clorlb, fcB. nvti Balf-tKnitH’V wlG. gilt 
tup, &.v 

FKK<!lNlK ItOXING AND WEEI>^ 
LING. B> WitTHf He I^OISCK, > 

C, OwriV,V With IB FbjtjiMAal 
M!i^rttLm>B hi thitTeiL Of"8m 
uluiti, Qi, nrt; bftlf-botmii, wmh gilt tap, 
9*. tieL 


FISHING. Hj II- CniMJiDfcDMt- 
VtsyuoLL, 

YlyL 1.- Halmii.v iNb Twit. With 
OmUrRmtitoli.* hy li. 

JlaiurJuHsr F.TuJOiiiiEfR r «K. .with 

p |'3 uE«‘B and II DltLfiPOUfi IU UflPmjMHM ur 

TwJ[]f, ftte. Crown hY& P rhith F tS-. net; 
iL&lf hound, wi-Gj gilt top, 9*. 

VdL 1 1 . - rntjt ASuOTPiiLG^iLhE Fro, 

With l.'uhtrilHitlnii.ii hj- WH-UiM 

^r^Hii* r G, CP-kKTt>FBMu 1BJ»| eto- 
With 7 n*|M mnd ll]ijat«- 

llon* *fTrwktop L-to. C>. Sn>, ctoth, 
prl; IiaH-IkiiiijiI, wtUi gilt top, 9* " tL 

FOOTBALU-By MPrtAtfj* SUEAPkJJJt 

VI , J r OiKLIT, FhaN* MinuikLL, rto. 
With IV FlutriH a ml IUuMnJto3“ m 

[he TiiiL Cmwk i5V0, oMh, ftf. net; 

iidf.lnwradp tflB tuRj. 1^ 

SiOL.F. By IIOHA^ G. 
tto IlL ft™- A. J- 
A«»™w I^sn. 

nrnL f.h Lllu^tTnUOliiiii sb* TcA 
Era, doth, b. iwit{ hiir^imd, witli 
gilt Ui]», 
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Sport and Pastime— 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—fonri pi mit. 

Edited hy Ilia Giufl* Tiu {Etiisimi PURE OP BEAUFORT, KAI., ibd 
A. E, T, WATSON, 


HUNTING. By Qli Qrmtt ihf I With) 
DBitl Hir KtAirroitT, K.LE-, Muwbb a Ip 
MoRIU*, il r II. J AJ-ltuMl*. *rk. With & 
FMdl PUi4 64 Ittutmilrriii sJl Lhe T*lt. 
Crown fivu, L']"ch F Ik, net 1 |uJ/4MHtuli 
w ill 1 fpli ui|i # f *. hit 

MOTORS AN I > KOTO II DIM V I NO . fcEv 
Al^miU a HAiLNJiwnttfH, the Hun. 
Jkhn Siwtt StnrrjflP, «L- With lit 
PLiiee and 1 11 mb-Htkm* in the Trjti, 

f’nrWji Nva, doth, k liMl: liaif-lMlllld, 
]&. H*t. A doth Bits. ("t im* when 
MutcirLiiR, '2v 1 !i:L 

MOUNT'AtMEEIUSU. IJy 0. J ta t 
tlm RlmcIi t Hun. J, Hatci, 5L! 1 ,. Str 

Mjiims To SWAY, v.b\ With lit niti 

Mid 01 ILlhiitnitiyrmi it] Jbe TviL Own 
Eva, lIMIij #fc upt \. hiir-iKMisd, wills gill 

toji. Bj_ tin-t. 

POETRY OF HURT (THE), Selnctsi 
hv QDHT VtEVL. With Flak a JUld 

ik lllii>1mtinriH in the Text Or. ftvn p 
dnfcli, tic. uiA' hilM^qini. wltll gilt 
tnji, L J *. art. 

RACING AND flXUftLILCIIAKlNV. 
Jlv (In* Haul of StfnuLK Axu Hehk- 
umnK. W, tS. ChJ.vd, thfl II-.ni. F, 
UwLir, ffUu With Fr^nti^ihn ^ ami M 
1 Hurt rnLkni* i u the TVtt Or, 3vi *, doth, 
d*, net ; li-ctf-hanUviij with frill top., ftn ojpt. 

RIDING AND I^OLa %, Ca|iuJn 
RiuiEiit WmB, hF . Momt flfcutw*. T, 
F. P.UH, till! big DtfK it ur BiAUmfcT, 
rti'. With Plito# ind 41 nlndTi- 
Unfa* In I hr? Tni L Orowu k.\ doth, k 
liul ; hitlf-ltulinul, with Kilt tri-Ji. Dp*. net, 

ROWING. 3i| R* I s . T. faWEnbil L\ M 

PltKAN, Air. With 76 III'laHtnttnnt. . 
Orcswti Svfl, doth* Gpu ih*I ;. Wfd^iiiut, 
with ptU top, V*. Eirt, 

SEA FISHING, By diilttt llH'MIKCTFE, 
Hir II, W, Ckiiu-LhiOTll, ALnu.u a 
HAUllvovtili wad TV, SkaIuH, With 
Full-iJ«|se and 1/5 3 lliLitfatimiA 
Ld lii-H Tl'JeL Criiwn doth, ulH ■ 
hdr.kiOJiHl, with gut lop H ort 


HHOOTINtk 

Vol. L— FlKUi akjj arnEiir, Hr U«nri 

W^EAlMHiUj Hii HaLI'H r.lTTEfe- 
G A LI SY, mrt,, pl< - IVlth t i I'latval 
4 in| 05 1J] iiatntiwki hi the Test, 
Svn. hint'll, d* 1n:i ; 
niLl; Kilt La]", 1 m. TVQl. 

Vn1„ t j. Mtinin A 3 =ci MaTmiH, Rjf 
Uj-WV WaIj-ISSIEAII# ^tr ItAU'H 

rATSE tiAiJ.wiT, BiirL, irtc. With ft 
Rlflliji AUlI % r iJ |j I UHbralJ.WiI kfi tlm Test, 
l Tn mu Svo, clotllp flj. lift ~ t l|* 1 l -k.'uuiij. 
With gill tnp, Ufll+ 

SK .1 Tl SI i t l 1 11 K U N1 ^, TO SSCn 11; A S l NIL 
Hv J. U, HiATH^THv a G, Tibhutt,. 
T. MASWBJ-t. Wmui. Etc. Witli Vi 
m H.:h mill ^ Ulu%tnijm» in the TbiL 
LlfilTFB SiMip ■- I ■ -L11 r C+. FjR i lulf hlliud, 
with gilt, tup, Pi. ircL 

.swm^UNG, Rsv AnctmuLa bebtcuiji 
find WriJAiM Il'iNliY, With IS FLfctw 

1,11 r| I l'J SUi 3 Nlratl»mi ifo lhi v T^Tt, l^T- 
Hva, doth, ik. nut: hwU'hoiindi with 
gilt toil, imsL 

THNM-S, LAWN TENft'ia, RAG 1 LE 1 E 
A Mi FiVta. JK ,P. M. awl C. 0 . 
IEKjTHc’otii, E.O. rllTOiLO Bohtmilul 
iLn llofit. A. t.rTTELTwN, etc. With 1 I 
£1 .'A!-- ui.d ri. r i lihiftr^ifotH In tin- T#xt. 
Oro-WT Bvi* ( fliVtllf. tk. Hit; liclfitauant^ 
irjth ^ilt krp,. fl*. Ml, 

YACHTING. 

VnL t.—' Circnaurn* C<j’OHHTOT lUP fit 

V usHm. Yacht Kactso Re i,«w, 
Fmiiitl-OyT. Ri-. ISy Hie Kdwahsi 
HuLuva >, it»rt- h tl*# Eajli or Pm* 
IIMPSI, Uup murnwr. K,C.B. h etc. 
With 'J] FL^Eir' 4ii4 B3 Ulu>tralliFiiii 
m th» TpyL eYt.at. Hv-, tlciili, 61 . 
uni: hAlf-lHigtd, witli (ritttop, nuL 
Vol_ II,— YmHT t'LCBe, Ya^htisii nc 
AMKPir<'A Ann nil ^uisita r YAt Uf 
lunso, . U-. Rh R, T. itaiumriT, 

tljr aEU-DTH HP m HIRES A HD Al'A P 

K.P., .L. With %r. and 100 

[Huntntkrtu lit lb 4 r l>J*. Crowo IK 
dotli L.^ 1 ; hdf-htmnd, wRli jfllt 

t*>Ji f l#f Bit. 




LONGMANS AND CO.S ST AND A HP AND GgtfJUtAL IVOR/TS. 


Sport nn*l PMtlme — continued. 

FUR, FEATHER. AND FIN SERIES- 

EiHUhI by A. fv T, WAWffl. 

Svci. prkf- Cm- ftieli VbllStnW *W*b 

* ?v in'uLfirfflf Wf-AuW III uniA JFTw* 

* 7^„ (ii/+ Art 1 Mtk. 


THE VMLTH1&W- NaTI'KA i.Himmi, 
by ih« ItfT. It. A. ; 

SltOQfKti. > 1 / A. J- #TOaHT*WojitlM* ; 

COOURTp &Jf OiiiJHia ^AINtMlPILTn 

With It Ulirinilna .iihI farina* 

puDii, Crwiiii M £*■ 

the groove, NAiTiiuji Hbtout. by 
tb« fto*. 11. A, Macfhshbox: Hao<n- 
IFI3, by A. j. &TtriflT j W(ir|lTtlT; 
CuuKIJiV, by Qm*PK SAWt&hVKlt. 

WHIl 13 EtlititiTsS-khi mail Dm- 

gFlNlK- 3*0* £*, 

THE PUEAttANT. HaU-uUL liUTOT* 
by tins R**- B. A, Ma* raiMOS; &BOO*. 
JMD p tij A- -L STVAhT-WOUTLET ; 
C'^KiRT. by Aldatu*]* TjfT?as BfiAffb. 
Wiih 10 IlfIL-tnt iatn :vmS vivtOtti Hi*- 
prsmuj. Crc*Li Sra, ?ti. 

TMK li AR EL N ATtriiJiI- IIa-xTi <ut, by I he 

r«* tL a. !H*ri*ffw*L>s ; %*oanm f 

by Uifl Hull.* GEiAJ.fi LaKULLII ; 
CoOWJto, by CflAHLE* Il]*.RAhiiHiy, 
Iff jfnprtJ, ^iijr 5L gumra mpI <J* 33. 
Uwayi&x: CocpKJPI f, by Oil Kselni? 
IlluttifbT. With i? Jllu^tKilinn^ Crowd 
Bvo. 5 <*. 


RED DEKIt SiTifiAi Hur^hT, by ih« 
H«t P H. a. fcUcrnimiow ■ Dekb SrAtk- 

iSO p by C*wnwi7f OF bj-.llikl. J . Sna 
nirsm^n, bj KianitffMt ; 

Gtxik 1. m *, by A LI I Air nn inam siued. 
With 1& ILIurtntionpi. LVfrini Bro, Bi l 
TJJK SALMON- Ry IV Hml A. IL 
OATHriftlttDMLDiT, W i Lli Oiuplrr* an 
iht oJ Salmon Fuhltigf by Claud 
1 XTODM 4 I 1 !*if * i*t; CuUJiK u y t by AIJI- 
AzarHiE lirav ©haMBl With ft lUQEtrw- 
tknw* Ckwh Sj- 
TLLfc TROUT. By llw MiHijlfit-a o? 

GnA^hT. With E 1 lLHi'b r+ on tin- Kre«S- 
. incr of Tr.ll 1 1 by Onl. 1 1 O^TAKCl j *fhl 
CcuKRUY. Iit AlJXASfDllL I $H aXD- 
WLtb iLi lUiiftrilionn. CVtiwn S-¥u p 5#. 
THE SiABBlT, By JamU* liDMuprp 
LIahte>d. CaoEnv, by Ai*n*irEHi 
E N ^ Eal WLtb 10 lllu^trallnij.*. 

Cro*n B™, &j. 

|-JKEANDPKRLIP. WyWUJJ au SniKsi 
r iL^biviiintr,' EUtftr tif tlafl /"K’jfd'jL 
Willi tltftjt *m hy JjjII* IHl’Kiilptai: 
ujjii W. 13. INjFH- Oh>kekt p ALIi- 
AXjriffi 1 ?fxp SHimEp, With T4: Ilkn^bF- 
Moilk. Cpowu Bva, («- 


Alvarti tone and Ainauk. -SlfltHEY 
rrftiCKPT: ft* m-i-n .m-i a***^ 
tPonn. KiSJtp.L b> the lU^lit Holt, L.|Us ‘ 
ALVpnriiit, LCU. r dii*l C. 

W. AUiHH, SnrrrtAjyt fJ tlin Surrey 

Oognty CrkkrE Club. With 4X IJlm- 
tntlcMU, 0VW, to*. tMiL 


BlckenSylift.-BAYS OF MV LIFE 
ON" WATEB. FRESH A NO SALT: 
u4 atliHf wpm. Hy Ju nn Baukkn- 
i>tk 3L W'lth Fholjn-Eidilfig fF^jitiP- 


8 Is&pgi 
i'mwn d*fl. 3^ 3*/- 


fl I i.itmtiotiii- 


ljlftckburn& - M EE. HLACK isUKNK’tt 
CAMF5 AT CHESk Sr]rtSN T An^ 
iiututiwt aii.L Amufwl by HLtHWilf. 
El E«l«3. wiL]h W j3iij#;ratiblLAJ Skf’S^h 
nn.l H tiHflf II Ulurv hf nilT¥lf^il 
by P. A.fE>kSwJ2f OhaHau. With F«r 
truR or itr B llbicbb iLm«. 8^5, 7^ SJ* nH™ 


OEad Shot (The) : 

CohJIi^U Ooidp. LtfuK m. 1Mb on 
tlie aw of th«" IEub,, wlEu B wt l s^ntw y 
4 ni| Fiuiplmia Li^H‘ ili tbi Art at 
bsli^tiu^ Q«ti( pf kiatii Al»a 
Uwii^-ilridnfi, WUdfrwl md 
SLiLiOtiu^ iing-i'n-wkip^. etfc % 
MAKK«iAJi. With oiiDtcmcp Uuntrv 
Cnnrti Sfti. I Ok. 
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Sport and Pastime i&niiniud* 


Ellin,~UH ESH SIAUKs ; .t, 9lwri mi4 

Bright Oajtirii of Vk*#. CuLkled nml 
AmuiRwl By J. H, Ee 44^ M.A, Hvp, 
tj, m; 

Tblfcftni —the Wtlffl-POWLKli: A 

TrtiUae on Fowling* AndetH iml 

>1od*rn H ilwcriptiTi^ .Lineal 

Plight-pond*. Wild-fowl StiooUhg, 
StsLratiwjj-gi'pclttii, ehj- 
Alton Fowl! tig In the Feint aihI In Fnr- 
eigti G&qatrhss Koflfc’fawlliia. tin., ek* 
By EL C. FOLEAHU. With 13 Engrav¬ 
ing* pp BiuJ ^ti:ral Woodcut*. 

SjTQi, 12 j. <ki. 

Ford.-THE THEORY aKD 
TICK OF AJU'llEKY. By ISngMto 
Fun Eh. Jtfw R&ititPft* iW^-Ufll-dy Hc- 
UmiI mi] Htirilt^b hy W, Butt. M.A. 
With a FhTwre hy (A J- Ejwuhax, M.A. 
0 n>, U-. 


Fnuicla.-A BOOK OK ANQUMIl 
r*r. 'IVT’n.1 1 n lt Oh Lin: Art ul FI-tiling III 
*hv«ry Bruuh; liudttdlhg lull JlliviEnLAl 
U*t 1-1 Skhihsta FIJol By 

FjLA Nil'll* W ItJi Pjirlrnit. uci' L CalQQWl 

1 'Spies- Crown f’.vni, Ukt, 


Fremantle* -THIS BOOK OF THE 

RIFLE. Re Ui it U'ML T. F. Fi#- 
MANTLi, V,SJl p Miu-r, | hi Bul Ici WR-C. 
Wkb 1 ^ 1 4 Pliti-i &P*1 ] 4? DkgnilU In Cli-H 

TeiL Svo. Vis, &L iroi. 


Qftlbornfl-HflrUF-AUTUMXtS IK 

AKGYUHfllHK WITtl BOD A VO 
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Max MtllorJF,)— 

BIWillAPHlES OF WOlim AND 
TIIK HOME OF THE AltVA£, 

LYbwn Bvo 4 5*r 

CHII^ FROM A GKHMAN Wo!iK : 
SHOP- VA IH. KB&AYS ON 
LAMOUA@H and litehature. 

Cnnwii fti, 

LuVST EBHAYil Flnt SkHai. i^aays 
bn < Anj itfl.pn r FolklRV aH«t 
aubj«D. Cr-^ii Sto, 

RoKOt.—'TETHSAUKUis Of &NOUHH 
WORDS AND PHRASE ftamkM 
m.iJ Amtnf^tl an w to F^cilLtata Ilia 
EiwrehnUrti of Iden* iUiil A w4 Ln IJiU- 
innr OuiiwilliaB. By I'tm Mamas 
HoJfT, M - B,. F. IA 5 t W ISta full Ifld-si. 
Or, fiiMs, 9i. Pt 


UftyldflOQ-—LEADING AND LM- 
POBTANT ENGLISH WOKL-H iD:- 
plflltteif abil EtainpUftftL By Wimii 
l 4 , tekvimus, M-A. Fp|< Si. 0<r 

Farrar-—LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
OOAOtX By F. W T PahkaA. D-D-, 

|a|j QnitTi of (.jmirirb<iry. CY, Si'O. rN. 

OrubfLiir. - KNEiLaeil SYNON V-Mh 
CiaP^Seduhl : wi|]» FulL: rii 

Et^J^ Uj d. P- Dumeim. f^|L 
5 to, 5c 


OP IJINGUADE. 
Crown Svo 4 lO-i. 







,jg tosSMANS A M CVS STA MM * AM C.MESAL WO**S. 

Political Economy and Economics. 

..M„ 5 Mncleod (BiSfcT linjisirfu}— 

BjraSiti' iteONoMIC HISTORY THE THEORY OF CREDIT, « 

- - «“■ Pert in 1 voS„ HUt. ml; «r mmmuIv. 

Voi. I„ 10 m. lift. V4, II. i i'iwt l.i 
10 m. bet. Vol. n„ Part II,. 10*. net 
IS DIAS CUKUBNCY, Kvu.'i.W- b»L 


ASD THEORY, Cviwb ¥*ft, 

].. Cm. Put 11., M*. Srf, 

8UKVKYB, HISTORIC AND KCOMI- 
M !C. Cnn«i Bto, ¥r. art. p 

' F 2d In* hSartrie" Mill—POLITKUlL ECONOMY. 
i. .b ■ ... i hi.. i . -,,.1 Ji.ii..,. iiiiiu Mriiir Mill 


(frown Bto. fld. 
3 ¥ali. 8vo, 30** 


miLII *f UJI ||JC r « ■■ 

dT limit ftutAisi Mi<l the UfllUd 
with 4 M»r». m*. ftf. ml 

Bwbot—MOSONIC S1U1RES. Bv 
Walt in EiAutn. Crw» avo. Sr. 

Burnett. - PRACTICABLE 60C1AD 
IHM. Eywav* mi fcfcnqal ItantfUk Hy 
&itteNL A, ’im«l Hioiiti KrrA Barnett, 

Cp*«u Bro, 8*- rar „. * 

c! 1 f lEifSE *e»d!»jre 


tij 


J-win SttJahi mill 

i'iijlitteiur Eitifii'H, 

Libm rjf Mdiliitn. 

MuJhalL - ltiWSTHim .WHJ 
WEALTH OK NATIONS, Bv MlOU- 
.t el G. Miri^ALL, F,S-8. with 93 
l Crown fivi 


DingnKn** 


SV&. B#r 


abort TfeHliMJk ol Foliltefd Kc*i»niy. 
WWi ItaaNlIRi for nnlqUuki, Hint* fo* 
Suppbtneftlkry BMdfeif!. «nd it Suyplt- 
iiPBhtu-> chiptuf on BoeutlUm, By k. 
HTMJa, M-A- Crawl* hto, 2 a. *R 

ToTutMia.-^LKCrtn^KH- ON THE IN- 
LftmmAL ItCTQLUtlON OF TI E 
Lfrni UEKTUR V 1 S ENT* LA MX Hy 


Crown S™, T*. fl*k 
■jlfttoll Serfo*) 

DsjWflr, FINANCIAL HISTORY OF 
THB ll N1TKD STATES. By l>J*VI - 
men pKttJLT. Crown 3%|? F T-i- S*k m«L 
UwKUHm -local variations 
in wages* By f. w. Uwmkiu 

lto.HM.SJ, AMtULDiyufflU Svo.ltta,*!. 

Lea lto. ESSAYS os POLITICAL T^rgljb (Situfirr ami litiTntcti 
H»®;.DStirSiVSTn" TUIT TtmmnYOP TRADE 

MfLcleod iHurnT CUncirpraJ. 

|3 {M J-TTA LU SM, Dt* L a 

TH E BL£M F S TS OF WA H K l Nik Cr. 
fiWL At. fW. 

THE TUEOBV AND FltACTICH OF 
BANKtNO, Vol. L 3vo, \t r 
Vr>l. II. \i*. 


THE LtlftTORY OF TRADE UNION 
is ML With yUv anil BDblfoflpwphyr 
Sto, 7*. A/r iwiL 

IN OUSTEfcl A L DEROCltAC V: a Sm- Ly 

in Tpulf Uniauimp, £ wli. ^o a 
13*, net 

PROBLEMS OK MODBHN 1NDLS- 

Tft V. aro.AliipL 


Evolution. Anthropology, etc. 

AnnAUdBlc Atul RqbiriHOTi. Cladd > I■ ■■■ , 

FASi'iri kl '.|.V!.A> I.NrK- : AplEirm A PHIM EK OF EVOktrS'lON : l-rij* 

i-.l^i-.wl bipL M^icul R^nJr*. Of bii * PopuUf Abrli^nj BdUko «} 1 ™ 
Exwi1ltii.il h' P.’i ttk n-lml tin- .Hiau.i Story af tVabati . fctn Itii+lnL- 

Mill;iv Static, SS01-& Undcrtikffii Ij* Uaii*, Fufi, Siva. Sir 

Nklhu;* AFNJts.iJ.iLi «Hl Jlmmjiif <’ Lfmff and Atkinson.—I^ im'LAL 

I^.i.i^h.v, Wltli l!T PUl*" n,uil 15lltiu- fiiilGIXN. Hv Akdkmw him, M.A.. 

LTatioufl in IIicTn 1 1 flirt J. M*\. ir^.wi'l. kLR ; Mul PjHSlAL LAW, liy J, J- 

Avobiiry, THE i>|tlCJ.N 02 auun-m>. Bvo, ltb- f*t- liiv.. 
iiVILiflATlONp viuS the Pmdlrti- 


CwdiLion of by the HlgEit 11 Oti- 

Lonp Avkh^kt. Wsiti B PUi^ itnd 
30 IllyalrBlsuiTfi, 3*0, 1S*. 

Clodd *: Kpw.nLL-|. 

THE STORY OF CREATION ; a Plain 
Arrant af K'lijlui: n>. Wni. I\ l!- 
lua-tmtl&niL Uro^n ^vo, 9i« Oek 


Packard, lAMAiti. K THE FOUN- 
IrtiR OF EVOU-l'iON : hl^ Uf# wul 
Work, wilt TmndntiOTM -j 3 In- «nl- 

tBIW qm'yTOUklm Evnltttkfli. Hy Al-T-Nfct-4 

e. Pii tASlH, M r D, LL Ik with to 
Fnrtnlt 4ftd otJurr ISliiiitrwikisH. 

+Town Uie 




LONGMANS AND CQ y $ STANDARD AND GENERAL WOE ITS. at 


Evolution. Anthropolo^, etc*— 


Unm a Ei o a (15 flOEtil J i «h n i, 

UmkYK Edited bjr C. LupYH Hi»h- 
13-% Sf-. Cmwp 8 to, #r, 

A N KX A >i IN AT] ON 01" W LISM ANN 

I$M. CfOWTl @4. 

RAftWlN. AND AFTER DARWIN; 

till Eip&utimi of tlic Darwinian 
tJvwry, and b DLwuuahni Ob Foct- 
Dart- ill Lra.il ^mutton* 


Part I. Tin DiliViniiR ThiftiKT* 
Willi ] h >lEimSt of Darwm in4 li r * 
IlltiRiritinnu. CnMfrn $vu, l(k ftf. 

Pari EL Ptwf-lUflWRHaji ttrto- 
TluSfl ; 11 i'e'i 1 -Li t v fciii! Utility. Witt 
Portrait of tlm Author ana 5 i ll«»- 
fcralleaA Crown Bro, 10*. &i. 

Part III. PflftfrDiAWCTruw 
TiiiKi: IwIhSmsu aaitl Pti yAloItifira 
Sdectinn. Cta>wn 8™, A*. 


The Science of keli£ioii P etc. 


Balfour ITIE FOUNDATIONS OP 
BELIEF: bestitf Nate? ] utrifcliLclOTT L " 
Ul+i Study of Tawlogy. By Ih* Rk^hi 
Hi.ici Ahtbitk Jamils BaUtoUb. Itown 
Bw, flj. Qi*t 

Baring-Gouid^ TIER ORIGIN AND 
11RV EIX>I 'HEN T OP HEU E; IOUB 
BELIEF. % tin Ret. s, tUilMu- 
Ggvu)* 2 tola. Crown Hits, ft*, 4kf. hoc lb. 

Cam pbetl- - EtELlUION IN «i REEK 

LLTKEtATL-ltH Rv the Rot. L*WIS 
Cauiolull, ftLA., LLP. Sw. 

Djiviclttotl.—THE IB m Gwttntod in 

HutiicLii Net-uro. Hlitonoilly aad Critic¬ 
ally Llabiili 'L. Brinr lb* Bartlett 
Lecture iar\m ami IK®, ddDemt *1 
Alwrile-uii. By W, L Dartnaa*. M.A., 
LL.D. Bra, m 

Jam os.—THE VAR I KTI 128 DP ItK- 
LIGIOUE NXi'fcffiJENCK: a Study in 
llimwtn Nature. Ife-lp^ Hie LUTeftfc 
IfWiiLit.^, nil Natural i:- li.i.'H h|. in-ifTcrt 

at.:&|jnlmniliJiil0Ol-lBfe fry William 
JjtMfii, L!..D.< *te. Si'*, IS*- n*L 

Ijong (Ajiduiw}, 

It AGIO AND RELIGION* Sv* h Kk ilk 
CUSTOM AND MYTH : Stshttr* of 
' Ejiily Uaijfr ami Relief; WllL Ifi 
illiistjaUojH. Crown Biro. 3*. ,tfcl. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 

r J vo K Crown Sto, D . 

MODERN HfTHOLOGV ; a RffJy to 
Pnjfb^or Mu MtiUffi 1 >j. 

TIIK MAKING of RELIGION. Or. 
8vd„ t», nvL 


Loisfhton- -■ TYPICAL MODERN 

C^LtfmoNS OF (toil f nr. 'lh* 

Alzw>]ol4 csf Ounamb RatvAutk IdtaUmi 

npij of En^tUdl E^nticmwy Afftir®- 

tiuUbL Bj Jcmni ALKiAtron 
Lwqutqsl PjflfkfrHMT -or I^llnwrtAy in 

Uolwit Oollfi^ U.S, CbwiI^m. 

»«L 

Max Mtiller |Tln' Ri^lit Efntu ¥.], 

THE BILFETAN HOItSELCERD p DAB 
PPEDDEBUKLA ‘j: ^uc*L.,,e^ >F Ei? 
Day nnawr^I bv P. Max HCIA-KH- 
Trmiiilulfcd by OscaH 4- PwflHi, 
Mayur of North JaRtawt, D.B.A. Witt 
a frvtat bj J., Oabpiktul 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK 
SHOP. VuJ. IV. t>rmyi nq Mj-tlio- 
logy nmS Pblt Lsirt Crown 8«?, 5 j. 

THE BIN BYETEMB OP INDIAN 
PUJXJOGOFDY. IS*. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO TIIE SCIENCE 
OP MYTHOLOGY. Ir^U. Sra.Kb*. 

Til V- i > RIG IN ANDO ROW TE OP KE- 
LIOION,*- Lltuitiwlrd byllir JMSgkiiti i 
Of In-Lta. Tbs lUWwrt Lt^tn»» h dn- 
tiwn.'d a 1 tin- CljftptiT Ho^sc, W»t- 
n,bnU:r Ahbay, in Cr. Bro-. &j. 

INTRODUCTION Yu THE ECUWCI 
OP HBUOIQK; F"ur I^toreii %l*r 
ISVered at tbr LtdV*l lutttUtiOIU 
L>&wn avti, &i. 

NATURAL RELIGION. Th* Otff^d 
Lecture*. dilinntL Nfpn* iLts CnL- 
vanity ciftrlaifpw b IbASL Cr. Bw. lii, 






LOmMAMS AMD t o/s STANDABB AMD GEM EE A l WORMS* 


The Science uf Rejliftton 

Itijfhl Hm> K.f 


etc.— ionfitiutd. 


Mux Muller (Th* 

I'llVSTl'Al. RELIGION. TJj* CltTofi! 
Lenturi-", delivtrtd lwf«C* Hit UcLtbt* 
■ISj? of Ln Or aw T v f - 

AN’TSltLOPOl^CICAL KEIKJION, 
Tlif Giff«nl d^W&d twfrtt 

tlin Itairarift? oi GllWffrp Lft 1«1- 

ijrrSWti ^VR. 

Tl I & it*Oin t V r hr PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. The OLff.-.nl bscttnir* 
before lli^f CnjvPTnily <rt 
Glitf^w in ISftZ. Crown Yvo. &*, 

t 11bee tBcrtrms on the 

VEDANTA i'HllJOeoPHT, d*- 
timwi at iSw Royal luttuttoit « 
Mikh-h, ISM, Crcwii &*■ 

IJlST ESSAYS. Seri^— 1 

PH, ihr St 1 tape* nf fidigtefi- Or, 8vo- 


OakMmlt^-THK RK1-I<1H)N OF 
PLUTARCH: * l ap 11 lft»4 ® r 
AnoNt.ilh: Tlniia. All Mall. Bjf JitlW 
oLmsrtTii. D. 1411.1 SLA, .Yawn firo, 
tl*. DCl. 


Wood-K/irttn (W, ftl 


TRACKS rtF THE KT.HElt PAlTIM 
UF IRKLANTi: * Follilnni Stfltrli, 
A llanulliouk i'l J rl"Ti 
Tnditkms. Wiii 1'*'- lUMtwWoB*. 

2 Vljlfl, 3^5- IW’L 

PAGAN IRELANH ■ rt Antoilasirtt 
Skfl^lL- A Hmndbwk of Irtih Pr^ 
Llirbtiiiu AulUtn |ta«. W Ith f.l t Uiu* 
tratiwiu. Isto, 11m. 


Classical Literature, Translations. etc 


EVXLY3E AdWTT, M-A,, LL-IX {Jniwii 

i?vn r Tr^ W. 

an.pi.Tiu.. -eumcnides or 

ASCEVUJS. Willi Metrical Engllili 
I ral^ls^i tUi By J- f IJaTPHi BtOi t(» 

Til EACH A EtN IANS 


IL. til , &v« f FV’-h 12*. 

VdU V., 14 j. VoS- VI., 12*. \ \ It,, 

Emtax. 7-1. (feL 

Harvard in ClfleBical 

Fhllolosy- Edited bjr a 
uf die Cltedeal Imdwtefff oj 
Unfronttj* VaLt XL, 1900 ; Xlt 1&01; 
K 311., lflrA Stg, ^ W* »*t*“*■■ 


A uSf ^SSm^HAAVi^. ’tnubtef IMP Hijne. LUCIAN. TP STHIIAH 


Ersgtiili Ter». 
(.Y«wn &TOp U- 


% Et. Y. miillLL 


Heukt-r IW. A t )l Tnusnlatol by dm 
ftflf, r. MmiAUFE. B.D, 

GALLOT: cr, ttainid St^PM In 
Time-of Anacipilo". Willi N&m* afiil 

Emtewhiml-v. WitlL IlhifirttEiTBi, Eorace 

Oowli Sh r &, 51-^ W. 

CH A ttl C: LES: &r, lEluitridetii of the 
Printe Life flE die AhcLenl Onelta, 

With Netea ami EjwhuUW A wjh 
‘’id 1 LLoMtnikj^H. Crewit fte&i 3-^ 


■SATIHT»T. H> I,idt-.Colonel H*NB* 
W. t, Hiuk Uileuj HojJ Artillery. 
St*, Si- neU 

Homer,—THE ODYSSHY Of HOMElt- 
time ini* Eneliih Y«wl By Mr ILlJiM 

LYowti 8w s BJ, Brti 

THE WORKS 01’ HORAj'R, 

PeEuiernt lEltu Kp(£U?iti Prl^e- ™ ™ 

T4J#,, lutTTHjpirdofi ami No4on- d} 1 
William H-A. CtuWB ■i?-'."-. 

A*. teeC 

Lang. HUM Hit AND TllE Kl'IC. 
ByARCBJtw Lam Cmwin Sffli w. 


Campbon -JELIGION IN GREEK L B o . n a -TUANRLATtOSS FROM 


r LiTtHAf URK. dr die H*v. 
OaMFMCUt M-A.p Lli-D., Emwiln*. | 


LOCTAK, 


' J|MrLE[,l- B ifl-A.i lAJfcJb'., if ■ X J . li 

lYwrmiwr of Q-m^ Uilwisitr of St- i ti*Avit»tm, I^a, EdiB, 
Ai'lreW", flto, Ik ^ 


liv Aral'HTA SL CAMrtffllA 
Orown #vcr, 


LONG MANS AND CQ S STANDARD AND GENERA I- WORKS. a 3 


Classical Literature, Translations, etc, — tortfimud. 


Ojrilvid- HORAE lAXIS AE : Studio 
us ayDflnynH **4 ^yuIas. Uv tfcjn lit* 
tt-HirRT OaiLtiK h M.A r LU‘ i H-M, 
Cld+f I ULipoGlor rtf for Sgo tlw d . 

K-l!b>l bv AtEURDHt Sturmi, HA 
With a Mraridr by JotrEnl OutliVU, 
>1. A.. LLH. Sro h n*L 

Rielt A DICTIONARY HI' ROMAN 
AMI GREEK ANTiqUlTlBS, biy 
A- Rtcit. B. A. With J A>W WittLtntH. 
Crowe B*n, n*L 

Spp)|EKllllB- 'LVikriilal*i1 into FiUfiLh 
tw, liv ROFIKHT WwiT«!-*w, M.A., 
AjmiMjJiE. M*a'cr in Rugby SabotA Cr. 
JSm, &i* ftL 

Tho&plirBatuB. -TlIKt HARALTEi&i 
01“ TOEQPBRAOTUBi » TWJaiUnfc, 
uritL btKidaetiBL Ry CflAHiis E, 
aim! WjfcilAM A ||*WM'JTCI3, 
Pml'i -ran Iji CnrtKd] UhLvi rtily. P'-jv 
»TO> ife, Orf, q*L 


Virgil. 

THE POEMS or VIRGIL IW* 
Utr.hi fbUa I3ia|liih Fiw by JuHM 
Gmiwtij*. Crowii ft**. *L- 
THE -KNEID OF Vi MEL Tr*ft- 

into LixiLbli VW by JuliM 
OQHiJtoftut. Crown fivu, d^, 

the .know or viitaiL ihm* 

into KiigK^L Ymm. 13y WiluaM 

Mi rkiLi^. Crown Bro, &*, ci'it- 
THK UNHID OF Y|RCIIL frody 

tin^litwl Into Hz&ih lilMik V*r*-. 
Hy W, J_ TmttfflELL Oyqwti hw, 

iK LfcrHL, 

THE .KNLH? OF V’lHUIL Traft*. 
OuhJ Halo Englkch V«r*a by Jamb* 
RJIOADRk. 

Book* L VI. Crown a«j T &p, 

Bwb Vtl- XH. Om Btfl, S* 

THE ECLOUUES AMD GBWttHCa 
OF VIRGIL TrvMLE^S into Kngluh 
Fro« by 4, W. Mai-haIL, Filin* 
«f BalRnl CoH^fp, OrfrtfA iSuiflv fcr- 


Tjnrelb-DU RLI N TIIANSLATI0M8 
INTO iVlHHlK AND LATIN VERSE, 
Edital by IL Y. TrmniLL, firo, tfi. 


wuklne .—yhk growth or the 

f10]U ERIC POEMS, by 0, WiUHfiL. 

ftp. 


Poetry and ihe Drama. 

Arnold--THE LIGHT OF THE UoehrMlo* -COLLECTED VKIEBtH. 
WORLD: ^ the Uteri Couamiutinn- 6jr Atrull* C<x -ieila * It, A«Urof «r 1 rh* 
titm EDWlrfAttmLH. . WjtfcU [Uiutn- fiiW'i ^ 

EiQLH altorHaiJ^ir HOST. Crown tfr®, ' L nuri- « J b* Iro. *h- With ■ Jt^uLl-,- 
aiflL pbocp by II. J . KiUti. Fi-'P- Hto, 5j. n^L 

DivbnOF.—THE MUSICAL BASIS OK 
VERSE 3 ■ SeiKBitlifl Hta4>- »f the 
Svtbdplfci of IV^EJc UsMHF‘“ nB - w r 
J. |». IfmcSKT. LYiJWR avn p IwL 

Or»T*A-C LVT.fi 34 N 3-^TRA ? A 
TKAGEDV, ifiy AbsuUp K, Ult+vt.. 
With n. pT^fAiw by IlMminr Y, Ttuhkll, 
Lilt* D. ^ ifiA 

HITHER AND THT1HEH: FkMutfP 

Ky lbs Author of ' Tunc* *nii 
EIjlvp,' tiL, Fcp, Bco, L 

I laveiotf L?a**y 

foehoal works, to ou« 

V rlunu’. t^lWH Hrn. |jkll fcij?, tL Mt. 


Bel! i V™. Hcaa), 

CHAMBER OOMEDICH; * CM1L»LUhi 

<4 FEftyi m 4 Manrt|u^up» fsw iV 
Drawingrrtemi- Cwnm Sj. uaL 

FAIRY tale plays, ano now 
TO ACT THEM- With 91 ^ 

jfTaLiui tJid XUofftreHninm, Crowb 

lvu r 9b. nvU 

(UfSLPElSTt L'lO.K \ N e Fairy Flay jil 
PiT*i ^cQt- |Cbr«bHi, 7 Mwl? . t tV 
bnAlp). From ■ Finry Tale Pli-Vi *I\*l 
||(kW to Act TbfltliWSUi f 111 l ■ Lrrh - 


Bird. -RONALD-!i FAREtVKLLp 
nthpr VW9^ By tinvm Bibo, M. A + 

, Yir^r nf BwIwhU, tkrhyshlro, F.p- 

Bvo, L. *#+ flcL 


lykioal and OTHER FOfiMS. 

rtoLoctnl Troarj lh« WttiLBjfM of J Aft.fr 
tnsBDiw, Fc-p. SJ- olMli 

pLijjL, 3*. cJ>:>lb jplL 






„ LONGMANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND C.SNRftA L WORKS. 


Poetry uiul Hi* 

Keary*—TlLK ISUOTliKKU: * Kmt; 

5 . -* .. Bjt'.F.K«#r. Crown 8 »i\ 

l<, n«L 

Lung (AmHww)* 

Qtuate UK VAKNAr'-'Uri. Fop. ft**, 
lir. flrf, U»U 

tHE HtUE POETJlY HOOK- mu i 
by ASIiMW L»n. Willi 100 I IIil*" 

Uiiticni. Crown Hvd p gilt wlffrt, W* 
Lockv. -FO^m By lk« ItiglLl UdQ. 
VY. C 13 . LbcKT* Fq>, S^, fir. 

Litton iTn Bahi, Mh l 0frK * MikK 

Dm]. 

TUK WASDKftEJL CS-. 81 * 0 , ID-. &C 
LUC ILK. Crown %*h 
aKl^XTKU POfcMS. Ur- S™. 10*. 

A s2 ,; S 

S££^' 

iQv. ai. 


■WiBSBWSBi. 

ri ill, IF .. . i “ it. I.U" ri 


Bijou 


Edkltf«ip ISmo, ^ 


Kn.Lltjrjp Fi!|i r 4lo, Mw^i, Ij.dgCj. 

UliLitnvxl by A R- WMMUir. Or. 

&TO P 8*. PKL 

inift timl l^fcsUon. Fap, ^ TR t • li 
HJWHl. 1* ft*. dQlJl - 

Doimld.- A BOOK or 
IN’fiSfiVOIIM or MB DIABV of 
a“S i)ii> aoULs ifv ixxuuim 

MAlT^iSALft, L[*JX l&nvnt, lC. 

Morris \ Wi [.Ms H J, 

® OJT¥ I C .1 A H <# R K 3- UmMn 
Kcpto*- „ 

E'niaplcin Id U volnniw. Crown 0W H 

TH^AlS'lJl.VP^FUDIrft. 4 i-ab. 

TKrR^Vffiiior.A^K. 

Til E'YkK EN(JE ur GUKN'KVKKtl. 

.ud otlmr ISwfii* Cram Bro, fe«il 
THE iTFDHY Of BUG. HI) THE 
VOLttUNG. AMD THE FALL OF 
THE XlKtartfCHL Crown ■*«, fi«. 

h>EMH BY THE WAY. AN l> COVE 
H StfOOGB- Crown fino> 5 j< lkL 


HL UllJIldl W GmiS 

EiLfilhk Yh*®t Crown *v&> 5f. 

TlIE^WlilDB OF VIEtUlL Bone 
sutj tinffliah Vt-rtfc iYdwu Hro. fi*. 

TE|tAl.E OK liEOWVLK, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE >mk OF 
TH E W EUE K(SEATS. Trws«S*t*l 
by WiLLUM Mowm W A. J + 
Crown 8vo. bet - . 
ivrulu nf lk« Pomtuul Wu-lsHn Miy nlirt 
^ bail in tins fullnwlim EdiUmw 
THE EAllTHLY PAHATJlBE, 

Popular EMitkm. & YaSa. t/ino H 
2fil. ; ctf fii. riwjll* y)p«rtIcily, 

Tlw «4iar in Ten P-.TVS , ftI 
8ti. wtfili, vM *r|BT*t»tF. 

Cbi*p Edition, la 1 ToL Crown m 

K | sitt. 

POBMS US’ THE WAV. S*li»w 

TttSMFBlJoB OK GUEHKVEKH. 
ftb .| Otter P w*. C]L.;nj«r ImpppH- 
sfoiL Ftp. Aro, 1* AC ml 
* * for Mr. William M-am? h oth-r 
Worki T &ie- pp. i ^ 

Mor* hi Victoria. Ci. <*'- b“ L 
*■ * TtiLt is . linini* m liittif »'■«. 

Ki-.nu ol wlucb m bid in Fiw»t« **»ly 
»!ler llrn tiuMKi* of 31. ButUiolnniBW, 

Mort* Arthur: u .VL^rirtiw IJj- 
..l ih. KonrUoiith Cat tutty. . M *“1 
frnpi tlic Tlioraloli MJi,, w ’^ l ^ ! ' L ^ i ' !c f 
tiiin, N'lUis »'«L “ A “ f 

MjidUUlD HUiKB. Ftp. *»<’( »■ m1 ‘ 

Nopbit. LA . fl AMJ LBOBSDB. Uj 

” Ncmtt i.M it. JlUliKLrt htiSPj. 

Pint Snira. Cb>i” #vn, 3j. iW- 
Siri«, V-’rtii rortmlL Ihowu #«>■. i«- 
Ramai, flONGfi of CHILDHOOD, 
[tv WAlitn K*rt*b WWl 
i.r«.« from t Itftwing: by [HolUHf 
fk^L*. Fa|k, Svo. fl*C h&tt 
Hi ley. -OUbFASHItWElJ «g®‘ 
IVmi. i!j- Jjiihem 'V ul roil MM llit»r. 
Yhiin, glU top, fii, 

Rotnarep.-A SKIJCTIOS FKJlM 
THE i'OEMfl OP «EO««E ■►O}^ 1 
ROMANES. M.A.. LL.P- F.fLV, 
WlUi ma ItitroduLtiaD By T. 

WjJIMJEW. I'nwtstL-nl ol Wl 11 "^ 0 fc 
kg* P OifopL Cr^wn Brt* L. fid. 











LONGMANS AND C0:s STANDARD AND GENERAL HUd'J. aj 


Pittlry anti thtr Dmmti :nntinw<h 


SflTftEfl ■ Ajtub trailst BALLAIK 

OK DOWN- R)‘ if. F'« .i.iP-AiLM 

M.ltliL CHwTk arm, 

7jt, ft*. 


Bh tikoispotti'f- 

tUJ W BLEB'S PA VI t LV a H A KEr 

SFKAfiR Will. M WvH.-iiu. 1 
taL Sre. 14 *. Or in ri Tola. Pop. 
Avn p ISi*. 

TMK iiH AKEaf-liAIlK IIIHTH DA Y 
BOOK. By Mailt F< IKiNH^U- 
Ttikim, li. lW. 


BluVLMitioil- A U(El Lift tiAUOKS 
OF VKIW1N. Hv Rjiiht UMJIn 
Sfnv’»,v u ^?i, Flip, Fvfi. 4 .-U 1 Vi(i a i 5 *> 

Tr&vulyHjL nunM A i^^lu;a : n. 
l*ram*. HyfLOpTmiVlLtAK 
$l Pul. urt. 

W a g n « r. TH E Nil iE LUN I i EN 

RJNO. in L> i Ebglbih V™ by 

li^inr.% lu lUMKUt, B. An, nf lb I? IntiKf 
TflllipK fclflJFiilVT aHAW. 

Vol. J. EeIlLuc Uflid h Tb" VnLkyrir. Pep. 

to, pit t*rij| If. M, 

VuL II, Jsbcgmed, Th* Tinl^bL of tbc 
OfflU, Kcp av.a r nfLlt top, 41. fcL 


Piction. Humour, *?tc. 


AiLffloy (K-J. 

VOCE8 POPULI. Elfc'priuM fraiii 

ihrmdi, ] 

FEm S*d«L Willi jJU UliLMtriitJuCJ. Kill 

, 1 . |jLfl_|i;?f,«, kCh F,i 1 IT 1 II]* 1 JL Orators IWU, 
/Jll top. ib. m'l. 

Steivfiul Btfftai. With Hfl by 

,|. I^KSj.lLtL PjtilTKlWil. CpitfiS^ 
jrllt (op 4 t neL 

THE MAN FROM HMVKUEV^ 
nmi oIIllt Sketch**, (Hj^rmtdiL frciiis 
f‘- 4 p Willi 2, T « I[|li n-tiiurn by J. 
HumuuD PinUDnL Crown &vl> ( 
gilt top,. 3»i tirL. 

B^ilC'QIlsflDld LTtLK P].1 Wtj ■i-lPj. 

NO VWM AN I> TALE* Con.pkt* bi 
] ] voln. CrniTiLi Sv^ s K ftf, t-aob, nr 
dll ttU, It TDK, pit lop, IS*, n*i 

TinAHrtrey. S^aitnriiji YlHrulps J T 

Thu thHiHgE lAllw ; TLa II 4 «« "f hkui 
Own! Alureu* - -t dfi- 
Trijfi'ib Sybil 

Almjr; In ffnriritfc T«tav{4*. 

IlMteit; Tli# Ip- Yan^Aia 
tatuil 'I fl.rtiaK» ; L.^m3iiji'il«T. 

| h i. 11 ■ n l a Is I Ik. Jj-Hltlklr 

Trkiictfwl KHiiitiiUm. 

NOVEI-S AND TALfik THE IIL-Oll- 
ESt>FN EDITION. With fc i FflfWt* 
uut U Vl$ns>tt<*. II wl*. Crown 
Hvn, Hdv 


Bai)uy i ll. r. i» 

MY L«AI>V OP OHANtili. n IVin«nr«' 

«r Elr u N^llik rliU.il-i in tlii- IbVi nP 
Al *>a Willi IS HLmili-tftioD", i'mwn 
yvo. it#. 

KAKb "j- E3LWACII : T.lI. -.1 llir 

ITilrty Was, *"fnwii s\o, Pi-- 

Tl IK MA^TE ES OK IS-IIA Y. t.‘ r. -h ^ . 

Bottoms - LIFE, Tim INTEI£- 

FItKTE.IL LW I'llf ItU^ BfjrnuM. 

riviwn 8 vli p dj. 

Churullili- SA YHOLA ■. Tufe nl 0« 
HevolEtiou Ira l^nninui. By WllttfKMi 
iiriPfCiM Cn^iuiniLL, M-P. Uhfwii 

svo F a#. 

Crawford. —TH E A UTO HIOO HA PIIV 
OP A TRAMP. Uy f 10 CiulWOuu. 
Willi 0 I’llDtiipTi'PlsrD IVouLiiipk'UC- 
V:L^Taji Ls,' hj FlllJj. W r AUEEH, alail -S 
utfiof Tlhi4traEintuL. C-mwii Svi>, fu. tort. 

—TIIK VLCAR OF ST. LLKZ^ 
Ely Siutl CtofcAOr Of- fl«i r £U 

I>AV(pnport.-HV TIIK RAMPARTS 
i *F a FUmWiiw Pf Jfhn fc 

kI nf fll Ij,t«L l+v Ailvoo. DAfRfiiHJW, 
With Khiatutitpc-.-by . .d?fi ftiJ-pT hi-KKij. 
I.VntoP Svd, i& 

Dougml]. — Mfi£M*ARS ALL* By L 

; Mftftfltlii Cm™ fi¥ih. 9 j. tbL 


* UV/G MAM ANb COX 

Fiction, Humour, e t c .-< ■ vi,« f W. 

* TTiiJrard H. IlIlJiLKi—nr»LfirtWr4- 

(plr a. OdmakJ, ! —- ,7 rS 5i?i 


BEATRICE WUh Fn?i»U*pL«* 
Vl^nBttr. Ort*Wia Bvrj, 3fl. ttJ. 

lliJVCK UK Alt t ASP WMITJ 

11 fclA Rl\ ud l 1 * v f liJl ^ 

PlusbRiULB, CfaWD Hvs, Si, &L 

€LKOPATHA Wklh 29 
CTC'WIJ $**. 


nSlOAll"'CLAHKE: n Tal-U rrf ilotL” 

Lrj, , Li: , 1i | . CSWW° ®W| , -^ 1 * * ■ 

THKKEPTO^: ■ Tali* of i^Pttjg; 
hi>u. With 25 UiiutrtUflw. Cr^wn 
Kro, 3 a (W- l 

Til E ST A F£K MUK ftu 5 JCtTEKE. | 

Ctliwh 8^ii h ^ ___. I 

TUB CAPTAIN OPTUS POLBtTAH, 

"i.i «Omr*M«. Crown Sw. a.- ^ | 

DVOOH.THE OOLDfTKAlZBS:. 

AfltSor Bt 'KhjMW Iron* Un Mill'". 
rtc. CTaWB bvo, ^ 

Fttmir IP. W-, f- 1 * **•*■ f,r <^ TI ™ I 

StM AND pawn j l 

In xhn 1*0 » of P,VTO - An „ HlP ” Fl 
Tilt. Ucnwn b™, #* tl3 Fi 1l ^ t \ " 

GATUIJRlNIi CLOUDS: •1^^' 
t^irK fcF St- CHirj-O-latl. Ciawfl W0. 
gill U»p, <■■ dst. 

r&wlor IKturu H j. 

*!? aSSSI*l™ !2mn.i;S JIAIWA'SJ KKVKNOB. ct. «™. 

tit Sir Paaixr Unrti 

Crciwu SWj i 

THK PROntaOKU CHILDREN- 

With a* !llu*tmU>'TH hjr jfTHit- ] 

KaT* HffiWW». avr>, QJl 

fV*UOi* lM- K’S* 

LTHUSTUaV THAU 
FI,AM>EH^ WlfKlW. Crown Mn, 

yeoman 1-LKtnwogD. with 

FtaniiKiktt. Cr**n Bto, 3*. WL 

pastoral or Dorset- with * 

lIltidtntiGUh. Ct** 15 Bvft, 5 a 

run manor pakm. with Fror.ib. 

IBiii-H 1. V t’tAC'U 0. DU ^OOfiM. 

frpTrfn Si*, 

Fronds -TilB TW© trHfKFS OF 
PUN BOY w Irwh it-nnwice or Lhc 
UM Cfeiiturt. 10 ■>*»» a - 
LYxiwn Sm 3* 

a^Kicard tm. Ktismv M _ -Tlir _ T M E 

A ULAN QUATSRiiAlN, Mjg 3) Hrtrtr* and Lft"?. R 

ALLAN'S WIPE- ^84111.^11011- 
CrdWH Wvn F 3a. frf+ 


COLON RL (4PAR1TCH. V C With 
FronllH^iec^ "Ji'i VlgULll^. & 0 * 1 
Stij, 3M. 

1>AWX. With l 1 ® 11]u*t*»thiv±. OrtiwTii 

i- 3d. 

fHXTOK TH ERN E, Or, Br», i- 6.1- 

JiKlC UltltiHTKVES. Will.» l lLu »' 
tTuiiafiN. Cfcown a™, 2Vi. 

11KAKT OP THE WORLO- Wuh » 
BluAnltlWp CTtawiv (hut, *r, 

JO A N HASTE. With JO I 
(Jrowti 8ra, 3*. 

LVBUBTII. With 'in K)i^» 

tYtlWJl 8lf*r h. 


MONTK^UMA'N DA POUTER, W.H. 

2i nlmsIinti^Bt (iiiiwn flWi 3*^ w . 

Mil MKMIC'9 WtlX. Wittt Ifl 

lUiMlz'AlUKnjk l’n>WB g™, «■- 

NAPA THE LILY. With 
tnliau* ChsWn Sv*. «L 

I-EARL-IIAIDEN 1 B Till* of tin; Poll 
1,1 Jit'l^L’IU. wuh 16 llUulrutunni. 
L'toKli Bw, 4t 

SliEr Witlt 32 Illiulralianfc O™^"' 
jjyd, \U, Mu 

SWAIM(W ■ uTifcld-n-l tb^- T^k. 
With 8 lUutrttlaa Cro'.u 8'S, 
St K. 

THE !*B0PLS0P TUK3lfgf. WlUi 
J8 EUiutntiBWh. Cr^wn Svo r A«. M. 
THE WITCH'S I Hi At), With 19 

IllliPlliiliaiPU Crn^B 3 #- W»- 


nuiUiU a .. . / ; Wii'K 

ilAlWARi? ASinni"' 

■27 (Iknirutkin* Crwra 3™- w - 


IQtfGMAVS AN& CO/S STAftDAAO AA'& GfitffiXA/- IVOAJYS *? 


Har^. — IS 

vfooua 

am 3 j. <y. 

Hope —THE HEART OF PRINCE^ 
CtoEM By AjrmotfT Homl Willi S 
Illlrftmtl&fei* Crewu 8ro F &*_ fri, 

Howard. - TO13 FAILURE OK I 
3UCCKB&. F5v Liriy MAHAL finwARP. 
Owwti 8w, 

Hutehlunou- -v FRf UK l> OK 

NELSON. By Huhai ■ G. IIejtchuc- 
*?*, Crown |to, <li- 

Jeroma -SKETCHED IN LAVEN¬ 
DER : ILS i U K AND OREKN. Uy 
Jimmi K. Jeiujmi. Authur of 1 r-. ■■ 

M«r A In a 111 at." Crawu ft*. 

JotoH. -Oh I > C ELTIO ROW A Ni'EH 

TVflnt Ql til M lIHML iMmulKlHlC or ifcr 

Andflot 1 fifth FtariLADtb Ta1**w Trao» 
l*lcd from tlic Gaelic. By [\ W. JtfTCl, 
I.L.U Cram Sto, Si r Sit, 

Lang {AJfMJWj. 

A MONK OF FIFE ; a Story of lh« 

lidj'i of Joab Of An;-. Wjlb IS 
lUbuta-aiinna by H-tLWTJP IliAOt 

Crowci SVD, Ar. flrf. 

THE PIRKNTASGLEIB*, With 7 
FuII-jjae* llluitratiDDh hjr IL J. 
Yvun, Crown ftr, 

LjqU (ErJtiJ. 

Til E | N N mil .BlrtL Crown tfro, a, M 

THE AUTOS100RAPI3 Y OF A 
SLANDER. flip. Svo, in, w ji ged. 

/ > rrwir^jj l >, .ns Aj/i/torv IV | lIi '£) 11 Tila- 
tratlcm* by LasrlLur Si-mn. Lr. 
Svn. Si &L wt 

DO mm. Tb* Story of i Klnfw, 

Crown <k 

WA VFARINti MEN. Crr>wn Hv*. fi-. 

HOPE THE HERMIT: a H.* irj rf ...I 
RurfmwtM^ Crows fifo, 

Marehmoni- IS THE N AME OF A 
IV CM AN - » Buniar-. By A fiTB f h 
W, aiASopicnr. W llh Ilfuitraticiaft. 
Cfowa Sro, Si, 


Milton and LaUfc.— I 1 A R 3 0 N 

KELLY Uj A, E W. Hasqj? aM 
AsnURff L*sra, ( , w#w Fvij k Si. G& 

M&r Hlilkr DEUTSCHE LOME 
[HERMAN LOVE) : F>unmti fmm 

lb* Ffcpnr* nf bJj Alien. LVlLwiipil by 

F, Maa MDunt J JVn-is^!fttf*l fron Hm 
O umiftii by (L A. M, I>mu Svo,, gJJt 
top. iw, 

MolvHloOl J« WiitwL 

Th* UNiAkn j lidm-ty Elfxu*. 

11m InOTfi^'S^r. * fvftt* t’nTguliy. 

Ow«t fur Onund. 

Th# Uftrii 1 * ! fbrpHnJ Bome*. 

Crows HiOj U su;lu 

Mortiman, - Kl^OTV-AM : A Story i4 
Che Kmluki MuttnV, By lilENKV Skt',>m 
Miiuiin \H. With Knjotl^piwfl rdiJ 
VigtiHle hy IS O. Mmti. Oroww 

n^ p ju. fiZ 

aiorriii (WibujiiiL 
TEIK Burnfftim nmih Crown 

Svn. fld. 

TILE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
isr.ty. grown 8n, 7^. ftf. 

TM iS WELL AT THE WORLD'S ENp. 

2 v-iU 3m 

TH E WOOD ilETQND THE WORLD. 
Crown Svo* fir. airtr 

THE BTORTf OF THE OLlTTKRINCi 
FLAIN. Wlskil hu bfiqp ftlwi cjillr^l 
TV Lnd of tiiT Lii i-Uif M «ii d or Tlw 
Acre >:if liif I'lHSvIiiif. Si^luthe pft*l 
0ro, &#, uat 

TI3E ROOTS OF TILL MQUSTAlNS, 
wi'i^n-ifc! h toLf Mu^wh.il of tliti Uiv.i 
of the N1 p r* of ESur^il iL, tLrit Frifbilft. 
tfrrfr tVir Fboto^, jum! 

tljfiLt KrLLi>w> Lti- ArauL Wrltn-n in 
IVroiif Aii> [ Yfjmr, Se|zjjti> cr„ ^vg, 
Afe 

A TALE OF THE IIOUHE OK THE 

WOLFJNGS, iki .il aSI Lhr RVdimii of 
Urn Marl( F Wntkn fn JTim arid 
V«y. S><jijjuA nn^ti -Hvo, flj. 

A DREAM OF JOHN HALL, AND 
A KIND'S LESSON. n*L 


Fktjim, Humour, 

THE CA3LQLHNEZ 
Ry ItKFt Baits, drmi 







OF 


mu 

Fop, 


ft LONGMANS AND CO‘S STANDARD AN D {1MBBAL W OKM. 

Fiction, Humour, cU-—e°ntl***d. 

7 I ftinl.binjz -RACHEL WrTLPBTAJi, 

• ■■-„ ;. w. nui™. 

NEWS FROM NOWWSHKi w. An al[ ih, lf .,r ■ Pmbiililf Til.-.', Crnwc. 
Epoch al it«l, BriWKMttM ^ u fcf, 
fttun u Utopian W 'Nifttit*, 1 f*t §«, 

tuk*otoky of ant-rrm tin: BtevcmBon <*•»*« 

8TRQH0. TrHnsilfc^l itflm. O'" l«*r THF STRANGE CHHU 
iMNtlx hy K»f** MA(jST*»o!l ««l 
WilUaX HOUR. Cr.N.M.Ml i 
THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
flXOfUKS, mwI <rtli*r Tnl«. T™»*; 
lull'll from tJit* keliiiillo !•> KIMkh 
t/uan tmcm jwii Wnxuu M-ibhiiuI 
CTnwii Svi>, fij- laet 

* * Far Mr, wmifttt Hflrril 1 * I 

Work*, hw pp. 2-i. 3" AU'i 
HoWTimn (CrtHDiUM.). 

LOSS AND GAIN i tb.i Slw? of * 

On?i-rt, Ctuwci 3*^ ft* 

CAM.1ST A i * T»b of Eil Until 
Oratory. Cmwd o*, 

nsrefi'BnrfK* ,U 

13 TOiUJtr*- 

tinnn. (.Town 8vo f Sj, 

P o r t m * n. - HT AT I > IN } [ pJ H»: 

b«ji.i£ Lbc of no African Oils- ,:ki - 

Hj l403Cltt PWTHAItc Cr, 3¥0, &»., drt, 

SoweU (ELUUWH M.k 

A filtnipa* of tl» W itrl-i. A ray Hrf fcwrt, 

PWrtOTUgC, ClrtB IjftU. TrollQp* 

yL*r&rci Psdffl. gWhrttJj- 

K.ulinii]ii3 A"li|flrL j IfjFtnn Tift- 

The Khri> P»«|hw. Aft*; Ltfe 

Tlif Fiperlusi^ Life U ranfe 5 t™" 1 - 
Cr^m Wv*. clndJi pUlb + Lr. 

: It iT.li ufni, pill «tps*, i^.h. 

BhOUhan. -LjJKE DELHttitI 
ISy-v, f 1 . A. BmifLilf, S -P-. Author 
■ *,Jy N«* Corals', Chro»n ®ro, &«, 

Bomoririllo (E. (K.) And Koai 

s©\Te ^experiences ok a n 
IRISH U.M With 81 lllu,trttio!n 
In E. t£, SdaBlivTi.us. Cfftwii Jro. «*, 

A LI, ON Till: HUSH SHORN : Irirt 
Skcl-lim, Willi 10 lUn4ft»UotLH liy R 
(E. BOWTIXUL Crown Bvo, (l». 

THE HEAL CBAHLOrriv IViwi. 

Sfn, 3*^ 9*4 . 

THE BLLVEIL FOX. Cr. 3™, S*. ti-f. 
an IlilKli COUSIN, UrurWHSTO F ^ r 


JEKVU AND MIL BVD^ 

Bv«, li« Mirwl, lip <W. 
milt' htflANhE Case OF DR 
1 JBKVLL AND «n HVDK. WITH 
OTHEK FA}i].>^. Cr- U-uoa 
li i Pm^tntra, with j<ilt t-nj, -m, h^l 
J /.lA.iiJ r f'tfi I■ tTnwiL 

frvo, ^*. &f, 

M i >rk N |-;W A HA fe‘-L A> N L< ■ J1 5 ' 

' —Til E !>V NA M LTKH Hv & 1 ^ 

UrtJM Sti™raOW mid Fjsjar JjlN 
lik Omrr SffTOMB. Crt,Tn 

;j a , ijrf. 

THK WHONO BOX. »r 

tjniU HTEViNM>^ mb'.l I^^IJ » 
puR^a. IVfwu Sw 1 4*. I 3 J > 

BUttnor -LAV DOWN VOCH AKM» 
B (Mr llii,f™ JW<f|: n» Ant.'l.l 1- 
Ifmplry Of MxrOlO »oB WllOR. ID 
ftliTnii VIIS n'.iTT-IPH. Trrti.iInlc-l ‘ - 
T. Or*wn Svo fc 1* 


T11E W A 1U>K N. Owm& 1 ^ * f - 

IJA!4011 KHTEIt ™W *™' 

li. 

Walf&rd (I* Kl 

fiTAY AT HOMEN- Ch*wb rtvo. 
CHAllliOriTL Ctc™&Ta p ^ 

ONK OF DUHHBIi^KR t'r, Svi. 1'. . 

the intbu herR lt, a*. «rf- 

LEHDY MAltOEr. t.T. Hrn. 

IVA K1LUAHE: * MnlrLti^htni Fn> 
blunir t-'rawii 3^. ^ 
iUt, KM1T1S : a Fati of hi* Life Cr* 
3VP-, 'it Si 

TVt K B Y r N I3UAN1) M EYl H -KIL 

Cfflwn Bvn, Si 




LONGMANS A Y/J CO.'S STA^DASL* AND CRN&R 4L WORKS. ^ 


Fiction, MiiTflour* etc* — tontxmutL 
WaUbrd^L U. h-n^nA'* utrf r WmjmMR (SmLet^ 


COUSINS I'm lit- dJ. 

TKounLiffiosn-: daughter*. a. 

5*0, 3*, fat, 

PAULINE CmnAvoplkfld; 

DICK N KTMERBY. Or. fan, Uj. W, 
THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Or 

fan. 2*. <W. 

A HTUFK-NI&UKtiD ORN ESiAT'i UN . 

i.’r- w n Svn. 2i. 

NAN% nbd rstlhT Sl- Tir-. OcfflII fiVQ. 
fa ftd. 

TIIK MISCHIEF OF MOStCA. Cr, 

Svfl [ & ^ 

THE ONE GOOD WEST* Ctowc. 
Bva, “2*. &/, 

p FLOUClliEiV otlurt- StortaL Or, 
8*W fa &f_ 

TIIK MATCHMAKER LY&wji fchm 
2 *. M 


Wivrd -rjSE poop. ac hum: EL 

Mm, Wujiliu WakU. iJiuwq Svn. 

fa. 


TH K HOOa E 0F T H E WOLF. With 
FrcmtPplfCfl V|^idt(e. LWwta 

dva, fa 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE WILL 
PrantbLiEttr add Vlirartltt Cru-WII 

Syq> fa 

TH E RED COC K A DE W Lth nont» 
piu« jiiuS Vnwn gw, fa 

HHREWBbirRV. WitL ::1 lllud™ 
llnfu hv (ll_%L!□ K A. KrFITF.KK'PN, 
tSr. Byo* tff, 

SOPHIA. Walli FfCDlifpUtCft. CrnWn 
8vo, fa 

TtJ K liONQ N10 ELr Orowa fa. 


You Eh m. Ljfxtcn). 

THE uliKYAUKK PAUJLIAa i>- 

fa, &/, 

TEIE TRAITORS WAY, Drown fau, 
fa 


YoxbJ).-TH K ROM M ANY SlYJN K. 
Hv J. J], YdUilA, M, P„ Cwwu Sit.. 
flu, 


Popular Science (IVutural History, etc.)- 


Furnpam (W+>. 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, Th* 
Yduiiji OsMsStor 1 * IfadbwL With 
XU P1*tM(I0 aF *LLdU Mpt Cfl-liHireil^, 
n\i 1 1 S4Q LlliL-Lrut4"m In ihf TrJtt 
trrmrlj 8n>, £lll wt0|fa fa UMA 

PUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
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WdltafEen. With FMTirj.l Si. Af 
tirtTlll*'* (C. G r F.I Journal of the 

Reign i df King Osorgfi IV., King 
Will Lain |Y„ and Quean Victoria 

B YOU, &. tWL Oii h. 

HMtfafri'l Hr R0 BJi! i A Hkifity of 
AAtantur*. WiLli Ifi IlleLftralicm*. fir. A£ 
Haggard* , H, rl. Allan fliiiwrmnsnr 
VLith 33 Ithutratinni. S». &f. 
KMJjord'i H, H.i Colons I QiiftfiUh, 

V.C.s n Tali- ul i 'annlry I4fi\ With 
Fr»»l4spl‘i*M o*i«l VjpistE*L Jt«. A/. 
Haggard - IH- ft. 1 CtiofHiirL Willi 
Lllu.iir.ili >ii~_ Si. dri. 

Hazard'! H. Rr) Erie Hrlghteyti. 

Witt 51 nii flnalfon m. Si- 

H&£4&rd'i .H. R,< hii4rtQ«. With 

Krr,ri|i*pfw uul Vl^tHrlH*, 3«. Af. 

K4fArd'l i Hr ft.) RlflWl HfartAJid WhlE! 

H W |_ With fen!uitzatfanuL 3*. 8*A 

Ha^APfT. IH- Up- Allmn‘1 WiFi. With 
"L* lllElaltatbdnJL 3& i’ r ' r 
HA4iAfd r i ■ H. K.I Hurt of ih« Worlds 
with HUoitrtiltMiA S*. At 


H«4ifard'« IH. Br« H*da ihs U4jf- Witt 
lIliisiMifiB-. »i- <M- 
HftUard'1 (M. HO T>swn, With IS U \btu 
tr.ilimm. 3t flrf. 

H nIRiLrd'l |H- R.| tho Faopli of the HI It. 

With is IlliubMtln* &-■. Sr/.. 

iH- H.! Jflors HR*tO- Wltll '2ft 
ILliEitmtl^in. -ii, Af. 


HaiJJird H„ R.! ohd Unf i (A-J Tha 

World> tM»l™. Will-' 3! Ill^ :ii - 


liafU'o Bilfil- In Ihfi G-nr^ulliax Woiidi, 

and dllur SEnrlaB, Af« 


KtLmhiiLn'A | Hermann w) *"**■" "*£ 
iur«! oii SclaiUlflc BubSotta. with 8M 
lUoilwtinna, 2 Yols. 3i. fM. «ch. 


Hapi's. lAnthao^l Thi Hiart of 
0cm, WHh tlliLitHtiani, Si. 
HuwIei'j [W.i YfeLti E* RimarisaJslo 
PiM«. With |4U III UNlratiOD*. M. 


lofTerloa'IHO TtH Sidfio/ K F Hiftrt; Mv 

A 11 • ph v. WilL JVirtFfUt- «Mi 'j*** 


JrjTIerfei 1 iK.i Fllld nrtd HidKiPOWr 

WSLb ?(iftT*lL Z* Af. 


joff!Hu' fLi Kid rh?dr. with ir lil'^ 

trntiw*. Si. M. 

JalTorlU 1 I HO Wood a 

Wills FraiHstilidei uni Vij^ftui hv K 

V. Ii, a*, fri. 


JftFTirluMR. Thi Talfen d* thi PltlA 

With Portrait fwn tJn? ^ ^ 3w - 
hory (HitMFil. &/■■ 

Kayo ISIF JO urtd Halfeadn-j ColoMlI 
HLis-ary of tho India?!! Hullo* of 

He&T-I. D tfdli, 3^. Af + n^:h t 

Knlghfi iE. Pr^ThaGntlU of Uw E 

til a NnrrntjVt of i Soarob Tar TtU^siT'- 
nik thr I'.^fmrt [ iIjijwI of TrioliSiwl. VJ tih 
2 Mop* *?E'S 23 IDjattmtliWA S^r SJ. 

KntftlE'l iK, FjI WtliH thru 

Hue a SarnrUfi of R«»iit Trni-'.'l in 
Kimlinur, WtMiirn Tthtt. Mti*l**K 
I i p|3 r ;ji. Willi * Slap asi.l M llluMro" 
! tkraM. Si. SHt 
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JtiE SILVER LIBRARY 

Pn^Egr'i |H- 


Klilfhft <t. r Tbfl 4 PMK<i h On th* 

Snick ' a CiM^iJuj Voy^ from II nm 
iiimnuLb Ri fo * Tb™- 

Tmi YfiL-hi Wfth Map Anri II HU« ; 
IntiwiK. V 0J, 

Keiittn 4 * <4^1 Uh ** Luther. Wills 63 ] 
J,]lLi*tralLiMiP ami 4 Pm m-i mi k- nf M 3 K. 

L*Bi.-| I A, | Ailing Bhetcht.. WLUi 
1111antrriiHiti■. IV fluT. 
tan*'! in, 1 Eutui and Myth; Sldltm 
of Early Unf(! mw\ Ballaf, V &f. 
Lanjfi lA.- CflCk Uni HJid Common 
1*.hk. Sf r !kJ + 

Lnni'i (A. I Tlit Ekiafc of Draaitii and 
GhdiE*. V frf. 

Lneii'a [A.) A Nan* Flit: i StnPy tff 
thn I*ajn □! JuTiL i-il An,. With l:s II 
IlLttntUlDH. -U. cW, 

| r jin|[ , i JL My 111, Eilni^l #n4 Rillglnin., 

2 VOt*. 7'- 


ontimad* 

| Th4 Drbi Around lit. 


Sf. fr/. 

rneun |R. A. i THa Esp«nn of Huvin. 

v erf. 

tnpiCftf** |R. A. Light ftclanc* lor 

Lekiurt Hnnrv V *W. 

Ftac [oV’b iFI. A.) TTkl Mfrsn. H- 
ProtEor'i ■ R. A.) Olhir W«r|4l tbnn 
Out*. Ift , rLJf. 

FfAfEdi'i <ft. A.i Our PLa^a amen* Inn- 

□ lElti: a SwHi'i iif Ei*dja tintilTiLitiug! 
our LiUla ANnln in $! fMtu.^ *4nl Tlmr 
wL|3j ibe lalLbLeJ^ tfulllld UL Jr. IW. 

Praetor ■ R, A, Other bum Ihlfl 

OUib. 3*. >V. 

ProcLor k II. A. Hough Wa> i EftMll 
5 M I *S-0 Ell • V ‘>1, 

f'lnuant Wjkfi kn 


and Marvell 


Slhllh'i iRv Rniiioflh! Carthago KlUf llll 
ttTih nglri 1 aat- With 5iUcHi, Rltiii, 

V. M- 


PreeWr'* ^R r A-i 
Bel Ml EC. V &{. 

Proctor"* (R, A4 Mylha 
oT JLfelraftfrt&y. V *V, 

„ Fneiir'i I ft. A.. RaJup* Siudsei. &t. <t 4 
jf nambit' ZtnM* 1*- * * Lslfture RttdIaga. R Jt. 

- a»«. jcn^'r-stSTSf 

Lafett icjit. 13,1 Tilt ChtTalloT iLlKVARDe With ! UmUid Icau, St. (fetf. 

d’AiiHm. V. &4 (Hart* r.i 1 ahidour ofD*nt*. 

■AcaUlKy * 1 Lord] CoinpEfitl Wtfrhl. ^J 

' A LI ah; ' hLLUoii. Witlk T4 l^«lnLta. * 

VI Tdll. 3#r tWt ^fc:lk, 

MacaiklAy'a lUrd-l Piiain And Uy* pi 

Incllllt Bum, iU, Wllh ?nmtlt iiid hjuJijk iHliho-p: Fftinlllur HlM4ry aC 

I lUiHMWMi ^ iht *I*JH . * >t- B | rtti tVtLb ISO lllu'-tratRi'if. Sa *f. 

M-tclebd'i iH. 04 BlSBkflU fff RrnikSng. 

W. 

ldAnh.rnah'1 ;4, C4 Mcinolrn Ol Sir Honry 
HHVilOch. V. Ikf. 

Mruian . A. E. w.l am [*-) 

Kelly. St. IU. 

JUrlvaltt’a iDoAHI HJAEorjf Ul* Romnni 

bfldtr thi Em^lira. 8 vdlm, Ai.lH. amIi. 

Herrtmnn'1 lH r S.| jHaiwra ; t Tale ill 1 
llir Ihdiah Mm my- V 
Ml lit <4, S.1 PdlltltiiJ Et^niSimy, Si. 

MlLI'k ^J. S, &yi[cni cf LftJlC- V Grf- 
Mllnir-t I God.| Caunlfy PJ*amuw; list 
dk|Wklul« chit-lSjF Lh i Oanltn, 


&Lrpb«n‘ft Sir Uf Tht Plajfjjr&aud Of 
Kuril pc iTht AlptV Wilb i IlluitTltlonft, 

3^ &L 

Stiveition'i IR. L. The StraagL tut cf 

Dr. Jehlftl *IH* Hr, Hjtdli wklh rihrr 

RaU**. Sk. »'. 

StaviJllon iRr L.- anil Oibo-urni'i (LLj 
TJlfl Wrodg BCit. Ss tW. 

UiHiHfl (.AciiE- Lutiln and BEtvtiiion“i 
(hill van dl OflFl 1 Haro hiw Arabian 
Hl^lM — Thi Dynamiter. V &f. 
Traveljwi'i 1 Up a r O i T6* E*rly HiMerj 
of Ctarlai Jiuni Foil &f, 
Wljm-nn'i ilurElf X-} Tha Hooke 
lilt Wolf: a ftoKi.ali'.r. St. <fel. 


c. «■ rronmj of Wfiod’l iRtV- h D. Patl*U(J HeTSal.t*d. 

’srjf' v?s. iSTn.nr.;: ... ... ■>.- 

» MiU- Wocd'i Rri. 4 . &■ Stranga Dualling*. 

,r Brut: . L,.e T | i i| Wllb t^> ]llii*lr:iShliA- Ift. <kL 

i*< Muliut*.n. Willi IS Hill* » 1. a.- Out «l Doon. Will, 


of yie L-a* 

aiLMi. 4*. w. 


13 IKutratMiik «■ W. 





WJVCMAMS A ,V/? lO.’S STAXDA&D AN/? r*£NFRAl WQMTlL 


Cookeryn Domestic MimaRCiiient,, etc. 


Auto IL —MODKR N COOK m Bj 
Eli** Atmjsf. Witii IM WooricmtA 
FG|X STia b 4i. &L 

Aug will. - HIM FLE ULNTO UN 
O0Q1CE OF FOOD* with TevUtl ami 
BniMindoa K*el|^ Yw Bchoidi, 

IlivlJM- *H(I L'ta&«s far Ti5. lmii'il ln- 

Himcticni■ tty M. 0+ AsuwIN, Dtpl» 
uijitir (Firjil of Nulbutfil Ubtub 

for tljfl Tet-IinteM Trafcsilbfl af VYirawn, 
frown tfvflj. 1*. 


Aihby.-HFALTH IN Tills NUR, 
SEHV, By UlFKY Aiiunr, 51 .IX. 

F.FXC-P.i i 'll v ■: s inn t?> Shu UuiL^Htlfr 
fliil. Iron '& IiMpitul. WRIi S5 | II linn-a¬ 
ll on*, Ct. Svli, uuL 


Bnll (TBiMua, 
M - 


M.1XX 

HINTH TO MOTHERS ON THE 

Manxgkmekt of their 

E t EA LTII DU KINO THE PERIOD 

OF PitFU NANCY. Fc p. Bvn, w .««d, 
U T £L j eMh,, mil etUiw. J Z*. turt. 
THE MATERNAL management 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE, Fi?|k -i\n, mrrwl, Ii. &f. 3 
dulls, tfiR ,Jjf - brt 


Da Hnlift (HUl}— 

ENTREES A LA MODE. Fop, Av«. 

u kx 

FLORAL DECORATION^ Fl«|l Sv*. 
It. &L 

OAKDKNIKU X LA MODEL Fc^Am 
Puri L, WgifLililef. Up AcjL Port, JL. 

Fr«4tH. 1*. if. 

NATIONAL VI AN IK* A LA MODE. 
F*p- U eR 

s kw-Laid boor fop, av Qj u iw, 

ijYBTEKB A La MODEL Fi;b. 

If. <M, 

FVDD1NU8 AND PASTRY A U 

MODE, Fop, Bwv U. 

BAYOU KIES A LA MO OH Ftp. &rn, 
Up fef, 

BOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 
MODE. FcpP rtvo. U &L 
NWKBTB AND BUFFER DISHES A 
i*A MODE, Ftp- flro. U &C, 
TEMPTENU D [SEE ES FOB SMALL 
INCOMES. fop. Sv^ U &L 
WRINKLE AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Cram. ira, 
Li* a/- 


D* (Him.), 

A LA MODE COOKSRY UlVtlL 
DATE RECIPES With l\ IW* 
(til Lo i, Mpmri t'rnwii Svob k ami. 
OAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA 
MODE Fcp. -Sv.i. Ijt W, 

DOCS! A Mwaiul far Anwicun. Ftp, 

Jivci. li r fit/. 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
A La MUDEp Fap. Bra. b. tfcl, 
DRESSED VEOETAiUJB A LA 
MODE, Fsp, itv. U- «rf. 

DlilNKS A LA MODE. Ft|* Svn P 
li. Af. 


Lean— M A HIRE COOKERY* By H, 
L. SfPsriT LiAbu 1 rJino, 2 «p 

Fqolu- OOtaKERY FOR Til K UlA- 
«mc. By IV. H. sn.l Mr*. prttiA 

Witt IT^rac? tiV (>Tp P*TT. Fep- 

2»,SL 

Uoihoreim- HOUSEHOLD COOK¬ 
ERY ftECJPHi. By M. A. UmruLoc. 
Fir-E OU-^i SHpLnfuaer Maliobat Training 
gcbaol Of IjQIHl™ } I iltiLnujLt*^ 

la lim Swlrariliun Oomtiy Couti^l. 
Cm** 3a* 


The Fine Arts and Music. 

Rurji-u-JonuB- THE BEUINNINC Hamlin- A TFJtT^XHi OF THE 
* 1 F TILL W..LLI.: I HISTORY OF AROII ITfciTOBE. IL 

Pktu^ hr ii CuVkJ^tts, A. IX F r HIaVC* a, A.M. VYith '—•* 
Hmt, Mnlitaiat 4t&, lii.ur'H "", fi-L nftt JlliMtimllwA. lYuwb Svo, Up i> f- 


Burna and Onlenao, - LIVING 
ANATOMY. By Cpan L- Brcun* 
R.1LA. b awS lb 1 f* t at J . IV nj i. M . A. , 
W.Dp IQ Plate*, Hj • SJ iia., wla 
Plain HwMaial Two Bpra—#) A 
Naftwml Malew F-BTUiJrj FJipirtj faJiUbn 
Nunn Fignrr AbalaBLljnl. Iua Prirliolta, 
T#. frf n*L 


II a we IS EL R.X 

M USJI ■ AND MORA LS. M‘ UJl Phrlnlt 

af Ihn Anlh> v. Cnrtm 0ra f Sr. n«t. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE, With Fort^it 
□f Kkiiinl Wa#H£r arnL 9 llEuftrn-- 

HonB. Cfflwn %\n, Si, ii*L 





LONGMANS AND CO/S STANDARD AND GfiNtWAI tVOffA'S, 


ST 


Fiite Arts and Mft^ic— *'oniinttal. 


Hu lob. Muad oad liangmcfcia.— 
SAMPLERS AS 1't TAFKgfln EM. 
13 KOI DEIM ttJ. By M .1 h* 06 B_ Huj*h , 
BL.K f kba - Hup Stildieiry of llu- 
by Ma II bad- and -r^Hign 
h J * lrT1 ' n - J - Bn*™**. 

W Ftl) SO Jtv |ir< Klurtiiili* in CWIuNf aj U | 
40 IiaiutrMjnuk in MfoirxlLrttfrjr. Rr, 
C4 2*. I1H. 


Flulln.h, -TIIK N18TDRV OF MO- 

drrn WUBIM n y imn uhluh,. 

tS«> 1 Kjp. flit. 


hhiitiottOJi {Airs. Anofi). 

HA(;ltEI> AXIS LEGENDARY ART. 

1 ‘rililiitriliiH; uf ifrff Aiifluji 

iDd Ardi.-mxti]^ Um EiTAn^lUtn, 
tlu- A|Hftln^ llm Ifcwbjr* of lU 
Ulmroli, SL Mary MjtfjvijdtiUrt, lb* 
I'Mmo Saint*, ihv WiKyri, Lhe EurD 
RL*]j tCK flu- 1 Jinrr,,, V. 1 h._ 


HLiL^pS the liL'rtotla q.|j,L lb- Warrior- ; 
^kLltbi uf L'hr|i|«Qdouk p Ox np|i] iit^.i 

lo Ihk fiiw Arli. With Iff BROiLn^ 
^■r 1137 WctrainiU. 2 void. Svo, jfiif. 
ILl-L 

eeoeni os or the monastic 

ORDERS,, dji fi?£ru*i.in*rt| in tin- KEor 
ArtO. M>cu|msiLrj^ (hr J j k ji - <5ii tii ir- anti 

AlffiHtfiiMf, ond; Order* fpjm 

th*Lr f\3 1™, thp Mrti.lii:iiit OrvttHM, lb* 
Juoiba, nad Urn OrdfT of Iho VtiLn- 
Uon of SL ¥*o WltL II E^ldam , 

»M Sa W^lyuto. 1 ■nij. Step Ifa, ftciL 

UPENDS OF THE MADONNA, OH 
BLESSED VIRGIN MART. IW 

tlnaMil with Olid wiEjuiut Ihr Infant 
JfVMi IJDMcal IrotiL tUd ABnniLirk- 
tinb tn 0 H AtoUEUIlUw, *- 
in KiLTod ajwi LKiodftiy ChrliiiiiD 
Art. With -7 *ikl tfio 

MfwdaiiU 1 *o3. Srs^ lib. iw-L 

TIIK HISTORY OF OUR UJftD, i- 
Ju Wark ? gf Aft, with 
Ihol rtf 31 in Typiri, RL .r.-.biTl On- 
H»fM*** Mid alter the Old 

Nisw TrtUniifiiL Oumnuini :t*<l by 

til. Lsle Mn, jUuMii* ; rXiJitlbiLnl 

BEiil ixnutili-Ld hy Ltm 1 KiMUre. 
Wiih si ku-diLb^ ,imi ani Wix«iccit^ 

2 viHti. -Ryo, ni't 


KHat &l I ur. ATOfiEA M ANmJ V A. 

By fAffl. K ILL -1 Tnei.Kn, En K |b.b 

br H. A liTH uh ^TiciHa, H. A M L! Ii^ltM 

10 Em HoflBfi of !j>| 1 1 i, BlMl Ohnia 

wurtil, WjOi aa PklblOMfon I'laEjm 

AImI 1t32 J||iihtFtitaii]in i|L tbc Tc±l_ 

b>p, £TJ IQ*, n^E. 

Miicimrren. LHfJTUBEB ON MAR* 
M ON V, % air On i ™ A. M aitahium. 
12a. 

Morris (WimAMb 

AltOlriTKCTBRE, INDUSTRY AN IP 
WMXUTBi I WriL t mq 

Situ, iU Eli-L 

11 QVm AN D FliA KS FOB ART, ft w 
Jj«:turM dfllfr^nd iu fltnjiLiiLicliAiD. 
Iflnilfla, L'tu,, in 18745-1S6I. I’rwii 

BVrj. 4j. ftrf. 

AN AMMURB DELIVERED AT THE 
DlfTTHTflUTlON OF E'kJ^h^ TO 
STLIURNTN UK THK BliEMJNCJ- 
MAM MUNICil'Ali SCHOOL OF 
ART ON aa BT rmmUAHV. iafti r 

ttvci. 2n. 8rf, heL f HI 1 p 

so we f uni’s on Pattern - 

SION3 Nil ; a r^.'lunr dHEtwwl at 
th.L Wciffktnfi Mea K i Lrjtidnb 

mt KHti Dth'<-rul>*T H likSL ^vg, ^ 6-L 
Line (/Vi h|a/ MU ■ ■ r^v.i 

ARTS AND ITU I-KODDCEILH iSS^i 
AND THE A RTS AND CRAFTS OF 
W‘1>AV (ISSff). Svo. Sb. Af, Mt. 

iik ' 

AUTO AND CRAFTH E^AYH BV 
MEMBERS OF IT IE ARTS AND 

crafts juhinmos scxtuty. 

With a fTvfdLB by tVn. r.L.m 
t'TOBTl 5Vo, ^*J r A}. Eiet, 

V /v Afr. llWiMi ,UiwuV rfAfr 
in^t* jy. fc 21. ^7 iLri.l 40.. 

Kob«t»an-“OLD ENGLISH 
AND DANCRM Dirruriiiid m Coltmr 
°S W. OiLiEiot iLoButstop RaTiiJ 
4tav not. 

Bvntt. J a jRT’RA ITT ‘ R ^ nr j i U L'S 
1 ‘-YSaR n M i ijraiiC || ^ FiUMki 

Jhbvr S<<>rr. With it*i J'Imj-b ar? ,s Hi 
V'imrtt in TV Hi *i, r . 

31i. iwL 
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Tltt Fine Arts and Music— continued. 


VfrndarpofiL-OOLOLrR IHOULFMS 
H- PfiwiLkn! Miamd far Use | jV Htmificil 

■srf Crimr. By EtfiLf Surfcji ViSrufcn- 
miL. Wllti 117 fMllw III Caloqr, | 

S<| ll £LP* Bvii, lit T. br,L 

Van TJyke.-A TRlT-BOOK ON THE 
H [3T0BT or l a A I NT! SO* By Jeiw 
a VjL-ff Dnct Wilt. 110 mntfnlknL 
Cmwa fk 

WqUoit — THE K LEM KNTS OF 

a »r kith thru ■ ■-.iv.t.-.L i 7 

11 EH Ik x WtlTTOST. Kl r flxilq Hie Iwht 
Aulhei*' nail Examples. at lfatio, 

IkWiB. 10W, IfcA «Ht 


Wellington,-A DESCRIPTIVE AMI 
HlHTofi tUA Ei OATAIAK* UE OK THE 
COLLECTION a OF E-lLl'UftlH AND 

aguLmniE at ae^ley house, 
LONDON, by Evut.t !*_ Duchraa of 
WKlIiiL^an. iSJii^Ef.ituiL by Aa Huie^ 
EtiftmritJKi, sprCioJiy exeeiltsd hf 
Billina, Clpmkxt k Clp. t ttl flm. -I 
ttqU. Bnjul 4t»^ B§ 9#. nit. 

Willard- - HISTORY OF MODERN 
1 TAIWAN ART. By Asiitox Rownw 
WrcxjLHD, IVrt |. Bfiulptm. P*rt u. 
htlnli n$. I'ltrt I ] I. A n:Ji ItretuEq. IV ijJa 

Fhqtoijmvwrt Fmukpiiee and qiiifier- 
«ih rnll-jMgt [llaitrqttfaai. &v«ip !£!*. aM. 


MlsccJiuncntis and Critical Works* 


Auto da PA and athor Essays: 
*«>iiit* Ipuiiitf E-viyn Lti FklLiti,. Rj thr 
An lb m or 1 E**nyrt In Panules* runt 
1 Eriplflde.i Idwis % Crown 
Bns?ahot. -LITERARY STUD! B§. Bv 
II a lT£r BAUiHLir With Bnrtrmit :j 
imIs. Cpj»l ant, Kt, flci, 

Baker, -EDUCATION AND LIFE : 

*3*4 Hy ^M4m iL 

D\ !■: eJl, M A t LLD, Ch>wki flru, -L». fld. 
Bar i n a *Cotl I iL -C UR EoUB M YTHB 
OF THE III hi ILK AOK-'i. By Ror, *L 
Railisi! Heroin. Crown ^vn, &. IW- 
Biym&i hIJaKEhPEA ft E ifrifIM EH. 
Mid oilier l>hijfiL Bv lb* Ink- Th-uma.i 
S nscui Rjitksh, IX.H., LL.D. Will, 
« Bit^rapMoi! Pk^h by FWcq»ar 
Liwpi Ua HPItELL. Grown ^ 7*. firf.. 
Bo a tie IE. CHARLOTTE BRONTfi 
OEOkUE ELIOT, JANE VLSTE.V . 

in their Wurica Ry Big* it U. 
Bussttic Grown St^ p 7 *. R/ neL 
Boo t h. THE DISCOVERY AND 
DECII'IIEBMENT i *Y THE TL:I 
UNO L AE- CUNEIFORM INNC'Bl E 1 - 
TEONSL By AirfliL M J-HIX RiH.TTJ 3, - 
M..V Wilt, jl 3 r lan !>1 1 1 ■ -rw i■ r pciL i,it, bi ff, i 
l U. nut 

Charities Ragistor.TU£ ANNUAL. 
AND DIGEST ; Iwir.y: a, CliWfiJeii Re 

Killer of C£j>triliaii in ot avai:uM« in tlie 
MtiliupijJji. Aro, &r. net 

ClmatiSL H.E3 -EcTed essays. % 
Bl- nviui Cei'UT riikt-rli, 51 . a". 
Oinn., Hnri. LIkJ>, VLiL Witl. ^ Per 
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